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CHAPTER L 

.■.. .' . ."v 

• • 'y. ■ . 
" Cheer ! boys, cheer ! no mQtB pf idfe J8b]rrQW, 

Courage, true hearts, shalj bear u^ oii^}Our way ; 

Hope points before, and shows tlie bright to-morrow ; 

Let us forget the darkness of to-day." 

Mackat. 

The steamer appointed to convey the Over- 
land passengers to Alexandria, en route to 
England, awaits the signal of departure. 

"Good-bye, my dear fellow! a safe and 
happy passage to you.*' 

And the speaker, a fine, tall young man, of 
about four-and< twenty, who had accompanied 

VOL. I. B 



2 COUSIN HABJLY. 

one of the intended voyagers on board the 
vessel, wrung the hand of his departing friend 
with all that fervour of emotion awakened in 
an exile's breast, on bidding adieu to some 
more fortunate companion about to revisit the 
much-loved land of his nativity. 

The other returned the parting greeting with 
correspondent warmth and affection ; but his 
pale, delicate features, to which three years* 
exposure to India's burning sun had scarcely 
imparted any of that bronzed hue which his 
friend's otherwise clear, healthful complexion 
had considerably contracted, worked .with a 
nervous excitement, expressive less, perhaps, of 
pain or sorrowful regret, than of eager, plea- 
surable elation. 

" Good-bye, dear Harry ! I trust our next 
meeting may be in dear, fresh, old England, 
instead of this detestable hot-bed of a country. 
I should be miserable at the idea of leaving 
you behind, if I did not know that it was 
pretty much your own choice, and that you 
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can follow me any day you please, and, what 
is more, never to return ; whilst I,'^ he added, 
with a sudden change to the pathetic, "to whom 
it is such wretched, killing work, have no other 
alternative before me but starvation." 

"No, no, not so bad as that, I hope," the 
other answered, kindly, but it might be with 
the slightest mingling of contempt ; " there is 
no such thing as starvation, even in old Eng- 
land, for a man with a tolerable head on his. 
shoulders — 

' Heart within, and God over head/ 

So don't come back again against the grain, 
whatever you do ; you'll gain no good in that 
case, depend upon it, or your health ever stand 
the cUmate. At any rate," he added, with a 
smile, " if I do marry the heiress, we shall be 
able to manage something better between us. 
So mind, let me soon have a report, full, true, 
and particular; — but, above all, let it be true,'' 
he added, more seriously. " Do not, on any 

B 2 
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consideration, bring me to England on a fooFs 
errand ; for I declare to you, that not for a 
mint of money, would I sell myself to any 
woman of inferior standard, one whom I could 
not conscientiously, and from my very heart, 
promise and vow to love and to cherish as a 
man ought to do his wife." 

"Well, well," the other answered, "you 
may rely on my faithfulness, allowing always, 
you know, for differences of taste, and your 
peculiar fastidiousness. Dear, kind, old fellow, 
you do indeed deserve something superexcel- 
lent. There goes the bell. Adieu, once more !" 
And with the tears glistening in both their 
eyes, the parting friends again wrung each 
other's hands, and warned by the final signal 
of departure, the elder hurried from the ship ' 
to regain his palki, whilst the younger was 
soon borne swiftly away from the Indian 

shores. 

«' « « « 

The two young men whom 1 have introduced 
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to my readers were cousins, and both owning 
the names of Harry and D'Orville. 

There were three years' difference in their 
ages, — ^the one whose embarkation we have 
just witnessed, being the junior. 

Both left orphans in early boyhood, and 
educated at the same school, with the same 
prospects before them, a more than common 
bond of union, one as close and tender in its 
nature as the tie of fraternity could have been, 
had bound them to one another. 

Dissimilarity, both mental and physical, had 
gone farther, perhaps, to effect this compact, 
than the most perfect sympathy in character 
and temperament could have done. 

The noble, generous, self-sacrificing cousin, 
ever ready to stand forth to maintain the right 
and resist the wrong, if another, especially a 
weaker and younger, was concerned, however 
inclined to overlook, or visit with superior 
scorn, any insult or injury offered to himself, 
proved as the shadow of a great rock in a 
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weary land to the delicate, timid, self-compas- 
sionating Henry the Second, as they called 
him at school, who, although a boy of no incon- 
siderable ability, was little fitted by nature or 
nurture to breast the waves of that epitome 
of this troublesome world, a public school; 
whilst, on the other hand, an interest and af- 
fection almost paternal, grew up in the heart 
of the elder cousin, for one thrown so de- 
pendent on his protecting strength and kind- 
ness. 

The fathers of the cousins, sons of a younger 
branch of a family of little affluence, though 
of the highest respectability, the one an officer 
in the army, the other a clergyman, had left 
at their deaths little more substantial provision 
for their respective children than the prestige 
of that respectability, — an attribute which the 
elder Harry's father had greatly enhanced by 
a most honourable and highly distinguished 
military career, and the other had at least well 
maintained by an irreproachable, though un- 
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ambitious and somewhat indolent ministerial 
course. 

When, therefore, the offer of a cadetship 
for each of the youths was made by an East 
India Director, all hesitation upon the subject 
of such excellent provision was considered out 
of the question by the friends and relatives of 
the orphans, and their course of education 
had been directed accordingly with little con- 
sideration, perhaps, for the tastes and inclina- 
tions of those immediately concerned, though 
the honourable independence held out by the 
appointment did as much to reconcile the one 
to the idea, as the prospect of luxury and 
excitement of an Eastern Ufe rendered it 
palatable to the other. And Harry the elder 
had accordingly at the age of eighteen entered 
the Indian army, having for six years, at the 
time this story commences, pursued his pro- 
fession with much credit and distinction. 

The other Harry, three years later, joined 
his cousin, having had the good fortune to 
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procure a commiasion in the same corps ; and 
it is, therefore, after only three years' sanrioe 
that we find him setting oat on the journey 
homewards. 

Alas, ** the boy " in this case had proTed 
bat too correctly '^the fatha of the man." 
He who had shrank from the rade shocks €i 
schoolboy life, the tasks, and triab, and dis- 
comforts militating so greatly against his na- 
tural tastes and temperament, his lore of ease 
and aelf-gratification, found himsdf 

** No hero in the strife ' ' 

when exposed to the sererer probaticNa to which 
his powers of exertion and endurance were 
submitted in the new sti^ of his existence. 

The excitement of new scenes and circum- 
stances abated, his mind was revolted by many 
of those attendant on his profession — the dia- 
enchantments and disappointments which ge- 
nerally follow the high-wrought expectations 
of the young officer in India; his spirits 
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gave way, and his health suffered propor- 
tionably. 

His coasin did all he could, by his own ex- 
perience and example, to cheer and encourage 
his more faint-hearted cousin — ^relating how 
he had himself suffered at first, both in mind 
and body, both from maiadie de jpays^ the 
effects of climate, ^nd the other uncongeniali- 
ties of his new position. But more particularly, 
he endeavoured to impress upon his mind the 
duty of bearing himself manfully, however re- 
pugnant it might be, in the state of life into 
which he had been cast, to look with cheerful 
hope and expectation towards a brighter fii- 
ture. 

The young man learnt but ill this lesson 
of courage and resignation, and it was with 
grief and disappointment that the brave- 
hearted Harry began to feel within his breast 
something like contempt mingling itself with 
his feelings of affection towards that otherwise 
most interesting and amiable cousin, for the 
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weaknesses which had only endeared to him 
the tender, delicate, loveable boy, had neces- 
sarily become in the full-grown man the ob- 
ject more of reprobation, perhaps, even scorn, 
than indulgence or commiseration. 

He might have thought in reference to his 
cousin : '^ He is but the counterfeit of a man, 
who hath not the life of a man." But still 
he went on loving him with more like pater- 
nal interest and affection. 

For himself there came suddenly and most 
unexpectedly across his steady, conscientious 
course of duty, and endurance, one of those 
surprises of fortune which the greatest vision- 
ary who ever sat idly sighing for the days of 
Fortunatus's cap might have been well con- 
tent to realise. 
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CHAPTER IL 



An old friend of Harry D'Orville's father, 
who had lately lost his only son, finding him- 
self left with one only daughter, on whom 
must devolve on his death a very consider- 
able fortune, writes to the elder D'Orville, in- 
viting him to England on a visit, promising 
the young man, in return for any loss or dis- 
advantage which might accrue from this pre- 
mature abandonment — or at any rate, interrup- 
tion to his profession — ample compensation, 
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though by what manner of means he but 
vaguely insinuated. 

He dwelt much, however, on some old debt 
of gratitude owed to the young man's father, 
and descanted most feelingly on the regret 
which now so often, in his own declining 
health and the sorrow of his late bereavement, 
visited his conscience, for having allowed the 
selfish absorption of his feelings to cause him 
to forget that the friend to whom he owed 
most on earth had claims upon him ; and then 
followed a history, redounding much to the 
credit of the late Colonel D'Orville, fully 
proving that to this noble conduct the 
writer, Mr. Stanley, owed not only his life, 
but what was of still more importance, his 
honour. 

It would be irrelevant to the present subject 
to repeat now the story ; suffice it to say, that 
truly it was one of the deepest debts of grati- 
tude one man could possibly owe towards 
another, and there can be no wonder that Mr. 
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Stanley thought that nothing he could give 
would be too costly to requite it. 

He only now, that his heart was awakened 
by grief, felt what ought long ago to have 
been the business of his life — to have re- 
membered that the friend to whom he owed 
the most on earth, had left an orphan son, 
who, through his own neglect and unconcern, 
was compelled to seek his bread in a distant 
clime, exposed to the perils and hardships 
which attend the military profession in India,, 
and to whom report, for he had taken steps to 
gain every full particular, accorded the name of 
everything most excellent and honourable. 

Most worthy son of one whose like he had 
never hoped on earth to see again. 

Harry D'Orville was touched and startled 
by this strange, unexpected appeal ; but the 
impulse which would have prompted most 
young men to close instantly with this very 
inviting proposition, did not inspire his course 
of conduct. 
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So far advanced on the career of honour- 
able independence chalked out for him, was 
he justified in relinquishing it, or delaying its 
progress, on such vague and romantic grounds 
of speculation? 

Gratified and grateful as he might have 
been for the affection which, for his father's 
sake, was extended to him — this friend of his 
father's was, after all, to him a stranger. 
He knew him by name and report, but no- 
thing more. 

• Mr. Stanley might have been styled one of 
those merchant princes of our land, his large 
fortune having been acquired by means of 
foreign trade. It was in Spain, during the Pe- 
ninsular war, that the friendship with Harry's 
father had been contracted, and the obligation 
he had alluded to had been incurred. He 
had married a woman of family, whose early 
death he deeply mourned. 

But even with these slight particulars the 
young man was but slenderly acquainted. 
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Had he then sufficient grounds upon which 
to become a recipient of this stranger's tardy 
bounty ; to forsake his present sphere of inde- 
pendent action to learn ; '' to descend and as- 
cend a stranger's stairs/' " and how salt is the 
taste of the bread of others." 

No, he writes most gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the intended kindness, but does not feel 
justified in forsaking the profession in which 
he had been started. 

But this reply seemed only to raise him in 
the rich man's estimation. It brought before 
him more vividly the noble, independent spirit, 
which had so strongly dwelt in his father's 
soul before him. 

He wrote again, expressing himself accord- 
ingly, but using every argument which he 
hoped might, at least at some future day, in- 
duce him to yield a more favourable ear to his 
proposals, and this time he spoke more par- 
ticularly of his daughter. 

She was young now, and he hoped, at least. 
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to be spared some years longer to watch over 
her happiness and prosperity ; yet his life was 
not a good one ; — the time could not be very 
far distant when she would stand in need of a 
permanent protector ; and he threw out very 
strong hints that he should die happily, could 
he think that 

'' Heaven would make her such a man " 

as his old friend Harry D'Orville had been. 
This was a year previous to the opening of 
our story. The next thing that Harry D'Or- 
ville heard, was of the death of this his would- 
be benefactor, and, as was pretty evident, 
father-in-law. 

A connection of the deceased, left principal 
executor of his will, and guardian to his 
daughter, wrote to announce the bequest in 
his favour of a small legacy of five hundred 
pounds, in remembrance of his friendship with 
the late Colonel D'Orville, and at the same 
time proceeded, in a less business-like style, to 
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descant on the subject of the deceased's far- 
ther's wishes respecting the young officer. 

"Miss Stanley is now/' he wrote, "the 
heiress to her father's property and estates ; 
and as executor to the deceased, and guardian 
to the young lady, I think it incumbent on me 
to follow up what my late Mend seemed to 
consider of such material consequence to the 
future well-doing of my ward ; for seeing the 
dangers and domestic misery which so often 
beset the path of an heiress deprived early of 
parental protection, it seems to have been the 
earnest desire of my poor friend to see his 
daughter united before his death, to one to whom 
he felt he could securely commit her happiness 
and welfare ; and you, sir, seem to have been 
the fortunate person on whom his mind had 
long been fixed. Your having declined his 
proposal of coming to England, appeared not 
a little to have disappointed him ; but neither 
was my friend offended or discouraged in his 
design. 

YOL. I. C 
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^ On the contrary, the proper spirit of in- 
dependence and pmdence he considered this 
conduct to have indicated, but the more im- 
pressed him in your favour, and confirmed him 
in his determination ultimately to carry out 
his point. 

" His wishes in this respect were kept no 
secret from his daughter. I have often heard 
him say to her playfully — 

*' ' When a certain Harry D^Orville arrives 
from India * 

'' And she being then hardly more than a 
child— would laugh and blush, and look far 
from displeased at the idea of the husband 
provided for her. 

** In his last illness, during one of our very 
last interviews, he anxiously alluded to the 
subject — *Try and manage it/ he said, ear- 
nestly wringing my hand, * such a fellow as 
the father was — such a husband — my poor 
girl— do not let her be sacrificed to a fortune- 
hunter/ 
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** Now, dear sir, after this plain statdment 
of facts, I trust you will allow no false delicacy 
or scruples of that sort to prevent your coming 
to England and seeing whether it may not be 
better to become the husband of an heiress, 
and the joint proprietor of as rich and lovely 
an estate as heart or head could desire, than to 
continue to slave out the best years of your life 
in India. Come, then, I advise you, before 
your complexion and constitution suffer further 
detriment. Even if you do not fancy the young 
lady after you have seen her, you will have only 
done your health good by the trip. With regard 
to the heiress herself, very prettily and properly 
she said to me the other day, in reference to 
8omething I had hinted on the subject- 

" * Uncle Townsend, my desire is, to follow 
implicitly every wish my dear father in his 
lifetime expressed concerning me.' So you 
need feel no misgivings on that score. The 
sooner then, sir, I repeat, that you come, the 
better, to relieve me, — and the spinster aunt, 

c 2 
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BS worthy, but as weak-minded an individual 
as I know, from the anxieties and responsibi- 
lities which I foresee will fall largely to our 
share, from the numerous penniless scape- 
grace sprigs of nobility and other ineligibles 
who infest this neighbourhood, all ready you 
may be sure, as soon as the young lady re- 
enters society, to make her their prey." 

Though we ^iU not say that Harry D'Orville 
was disinclined to take into more serious con- 
sideration the important proposal conveyed in 
the old guardian's quaint and somewhat face-^ 
tiously worded communication, he still felt no 
less disposed to bear himself a little highly in 
the matter, as most of his sex, or rather coun- 
trymen, with anything of delicacy and proud 
conscientiousness, are certain to do where any- 
thing like a matrimonial scheme or speculation 
is forced upon their acceptance ; there is some- 
thing in such a proceeding militating so 
strangely against a true Englishman's notions 
and prejudices, his old-established rights and 
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customs of free impulsive choice and prior 
agency in such matters. 

This rich merchant's daughter, who seemed 
so ready to lend herself to her father's plans 
with regard to herself and an unknown Indian 
officer, — what recommendation other than her 
mere vulgar riches did she possess to render 
her desirable to any man of right taste and 
feeling — to any one who, like himself, shrank 
with repugnance from a mere mercenary 
money-getting match? 

The old gentleman, her guardian, so anxious 
to rid himself of the responsibilities attached 
to that office, spoke nothing of her quaUties, 
either of mind or person — of nothing but the 
mere fact of her wealth, — in short, treated the 
subject as a mere matter of business and con- 
venience to all parties concerned. 

This heiress, for aught he knew, might be 
plain, vulgar, and disagreeable. But then there 
was another side of the question which pre- 
sented itself in most alluring colours before the 
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Indian officer's mind and imagination as he 
lay on a sofa that afternoon resting, after the 
latigaes of a burning morning's round of mili- 
tary duty before joining the uncongenial so- 
ciety and conversation of the mess-table. 

Visions of England, his dear native England 
— all the associations connected with the idea 
— its characteristic features and delights stand- 
ing forth in such direct contrast to all by 
which he was surrounded — its society— its 
employments, its pleasures, — in short, all so 
naturally congenial to his tastes and inclina- 
tions, and which, as the boy and youth, he 
had so thoroughly appreciated. 

And to be a rich, independent man in this 
same dear England, in possession of a princely 
fortune, and to have the power and influence 
for good which such a position so plentifully 
bestows, and last, not least, the sweet delights 
of domestic life towards which his heart so 
greatly yearned, shared with a young En- 
glish wife, in one of England's "fair free 
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Homes." — ^Yes, he should certainly be mad to 
turn, for a second time, a deaf ear to the 
providential voice which called him, perhaps, 
to realize such undreamt-of felicity — ^mad as 
his cousin thought him — as stretched weak and 
despondent on his couch in the same apart- 
ment of the bungalow they jointly occupied, 
recovering from an illness origmating chiefly 
in his own imprudence, he groaned forth his 
wishes that Heaven had sent him such a des- 
tiny — ^would offer him deliverance from the 
country and profession he abhorred. 

Would he on any consideration hesitate or 
demur? — no, not for all the riches of the 
Indies! Why, for one breath of English 
air, for one roll in the cool, fresh, daisied 
grass of his early parsonage home, he would 
at that moment have sold his birth-right. 

Yes, he thought his cousin mad to hesitate. 
For a moment he was disinterested enough, 
indeed, to say so, for if he should be left behind 
in India with no one to keep up his spirits or 
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support his resolution, his last prop and hope 
would be taken from him, his powers of en« 
durance at an end. He must give in at once, 
and die, or, at any rate, abandon himself, like 
others round him, to all sorts of dissipation, 
and imprudence, by way of stimulant and ex- 
citement. 

But whilst disapproving and lamenting the 
temper and the spirit of these desperate com- 
plaints, the elder Harry had already deter- 
mined in his mind that to such a strait, his 
relative must not be abandoned. 

Even at this important crisis of his own 
fortunes, when his mind was agitated with 
doubts and uncertainty respecting the conduct 
of his own affairs ; not for one moment had 
he become so wholly self absorbed as to lose 
sight of the interests and happiness of his 
more than brother. 

** But Harry ,'* he would think to himself, 
" I cannot leave him to resist, or bear up alone 
against the deteriorating influences of this 
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country. No, if I go, I must get him sick 
leave, or something of that sort, and he must 
accompany me. If I return to India, why, 
not much harm will have been done ; and if 
not, why, I must make some other provision 
for him in England ; he will never thrive out 
here with no better companionship than that 
to which he would be reduced." 
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CHAPTER III. 

" Oh ! gladness comes to many. 
But sorrow comes to me. 
As I look o'er the wide ocean, 
To my ain countree." 

Alu^n Cunninoham. 

As a preliminary to carrying out this deter- 
mination, Harry D'Orville lost no time in 
speaking to the regimental doctor on the sub- 
ject of his cousin's state of health, descanting 
on his extreme delicacy of constitution, and 
the fears he entertained of the young man not 
being able to stand the effects of the ensuing 
hot season, after his late severe illness. 

The doctor agreed that he was a delicate 
plant, not but that he thought that he was 
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fully equal to stand the hot weather, perhaps 
more so than many a stronger man, and added 
that it was in the cold season he had hitherto 
suffered most. *' But the fact is, sir," he said, 
" Mr. D'Orville wants pluck — he gives in too 
easily— has not the nerve in short, sir, to stand 
up against difficulties such as I have often 
seen you resist. Well, we'll have him to the 
hills by April, though I believe he has already 
been there every year, young shirk — but he 
shall have my certificate if you wish it/' 

This, as we are aware, was not all D'Orville 
wanted. 

"The hills, my dear doctor. I am sure 
from what you know, and have seen of my 
cousin, you must be convinced that nothing 
short of England will do him any good-*— that 
it is maladie de pays more than any other 
mischief which is at the root of the3e very 
constant ailments, and that it is a year'9 leave 
in his own country which it wiU be a real 
charity to manage for him." 
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" Maladie de fiddlesticks — ^leave in England 
after three years* service 1 — my dear sir, you 
are as weak about that boy as he is about 
himself. Why, if we were to give way in this 
manner to all such nonsense, a pretty state the 
Company's service would be in. I tell you 
there is no more real necessity for his going to 
England than for yourself.'' 

But the elder D'Orville was a great favourite 
with the old doctor, and knew how to make 
use of this partiality in the present instance. 
He took him into his confidence, and related 
the probability there was of his having to ask 
for leave for himself to return to England on 
private affairs, and that it was his earnest wish 
that his cousin should accompany him. , The 
doctor must see how the young man had set 
his mind against the country and his profes- 
sion, did he not think that even if com- 
pelled to return, a short sojourn in Eng- 
land at this juncture would be the best 
means of reconciling him for the future to his 
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fate ? He would find, poor fellow ! that a life 
in England^ concerning which he now indulged 
such high-wrought imaginations^ would not 
comprise the same happiness he had fancied 
it would possess for him. 

With the exception of one young sister, from 
whom he had been separated from childhood, 
he had no near relations to make him welcome. 
Those distant ones he possessed, and who had 
deemed they had fulfilled their duty in launch- 
ing him in a profession, would look but coldly 
on his premature return, and he would find, 
that thrown altogether on his own resources, 
dependant entirely on his own exertions, Eng- 
land was not such an Elysium of ease and 
enjoyment as his longing aspirations now pic- 
tured it. 

The old doctor was not impenetrable, though 
still grunting out his dissatisfaction at the 
softness and degeneracy of the young men of 
the present day, who thought it a grand thing 
to come out to India and wear a red coat for 
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a month or two, then turn shy at the first hot 
season, and want " to go home;'' declaring that a 
parcel of puny girls might as well be sent out 
into the country ; concluding, however, by pro- 
mising to do his part in promoting D'Orville's 
wishes on the subject ; adding — 

" You, sir, I will say, are one in a thousand, 
quite another sort : your only weakness con- 
sists in thinking too much of this soft cousin 
of yours, who, I believe, would be all the 
better for being left behind, and made to stand 
and act without trusting to your foolish in- 
dulgence and overcare. However, the coun- 
try will not lose much by his services. As far 
as I am concerned, he is welcome to go and 
feed his birds and dry his flowers in England 

as soon as he chooses." 

« « « « 

Harry D'Orville, when once he had made 
up his mind, lost no time in applying to the 
authorities for permission to return to England 
for the transaction of private business ; he felt 
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more confidence in taking this step from hav- 
ing, diiring his six years' service rendered dis- 
tinguished service in more than one action 
in which his regiment had been engaged. He 
had also passed in two languages^ and never 
yet received the appointment which had been 
half-promised to him. 

A very gracious hearing was given to his 
request ; regrets only being expressed at his 
absence at this critical juncture^ for war was 
again threatening to break forth. His next 
step was to use his influence in behalf of his 
cousin ; but this occasioned more difficulty. 
The younger D'Orville must have Dr. Grim- 
shawe's certificate confirmed by a medical 
board, for at this crisis they were more than 
usually obliged to be particular ; and except 
on regular furlough, serious ill health, or par- 
ticular cases of urgent private business, they 
were bound to allow no officers to leave the 
country. But D'Orville was not to be dis- 
heartened in bis endeavours. 
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He made Doctor Grimshawe exert himself in 
the matter^ but just as he hoped to have man- 
aged the affair^ there came orders for his re- 
giment to hold itself in readiness to join the 
forces then assembUng on the frontiers. 

His own leave remained uncancelled, but 
the young ensign was on the list of those 
under marching orders. 

Henry bore the disappointment better than 
might be imagined ; indeed, so well did he be- 
have, showing so much more manliness than 
usual, that Dr. Grimshawe, who happened to 
be present, and who, in spite of all he might 
say against the younger D'Orville, really felt 
much interest and affection for him, with 
great admiration for his personal beauty and 
gentlemanly demeanor, now that he noticed 
the fire which lighted up his eyes, and the 
glow kindling on his delicate cheek, as the 
idea presented itself of action and danger, 
began to think there was something of the 
man in him after all, and that it was the life 
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of vacant idleness in India which had hitherto 
made such a girl of him. ^ 

But his anxious cousin knew that in this 
there was but too much of the fever of excite- 
ment, which would soon give way to the re- 
action of dejected disappointment. For well 
was Harry D'Orville acquainted with every 
light and shade in the feeble character of this 
young relative, whose career he had so long 
watched and guarded — ever the most un- 
selfish of men, he took his own resolve. Per- 
haps it may have cost him a hard struggle, 
but if so, it was between himself and One 
who seeth the secret thoughts of every 
heart. 

Again applying to the authorities, he oflfered 
to relinquish his own furlough in favour of his 
cousin. 

This proposal was accepted ; such a good 
officer as the elder D'Orville could ill be spared 
at this juncture in comparison with his less 
able and in experienced junior. 
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He asked one more night for considera- 
tion, before he finally made up his mind, 
and retired to give the matter definite de- 
cision. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



As he approached his bungalow^ the me- 
lancholy sound of a cornopean reached his 
ears, giving forth the notes of a Scotch song, 
with the words of which he was but too fami- 
liar: — 

'* Hame, hame, hame, 'tis hame I fain wad be ; 

Oh ! hame, hame, hame, to my ain oountree. 

When the flower is i' the bud, and the leaf in a' the tree^i 

The lark shall sing me hame in my ain countre^. 

Hame, hame, hame, 'tis hame I fain wad be. 

Oh ! hame, hame, hame, to my own countree." 

D 2 
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" Poor boy !" the listener munnured, whilst 
the tears started to his own clear blue eyes, 
" you shall have your desire." 

The plaintive strains had ceased, the mu- 
sician thrown himself back on his couch ; his 
large languid eyes fixing themselves, tearless, 
but distended, on a little tuft of English daisies 
cherished in a flower-pot, ever since he had 
come to the country ; a canary-bird he had 
also brought with him — a present from his 
sister — in a cage beside him, and many other 
simple English mementoes, which, in conspi- 
puous contrast with the Indian-like objects 
surrounding him, were touching evidence of the 
child-like clinging nature of the young exile's 
tastes and sensibilities. 

"What would England be to me?" the 
compassionate spectator again soliloquized, 
" however, I may love it, in comparison to 
jou, poor Harry. Pity, indeed, that these 
simple tastes and innocent yearnings should 
be suppressed and borne down by the coarse. 
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enimal, worldly existence jou are destined to 
lead in this country; that what is now so 
comparatively pure and beautiful in your com- 
position, should be shrunk and withered up as 
your daisies soon will be, by the fierce, de- 
stroying sun-power." 

He had entered unperceived by the other^ 
on whose shoulder he now gently but firmly 
pressed his kindly hand. 

The young man started, eagerly raised his 
eyes, and fixed them inquiringly on the new 
comer, as if there was cheer to his spirit in 
the very touch of that strong, manly friend. 

" Well, Harry," he exclaimed. 

« Well, old fellow !" 

" Where have you been ? What have you 
been doing ? I am not to go, of course ; and 
yet you look most cheerful." 

" Of course I do,*' maliciously. " You are 
so keen about fighting these Seiks." 

"Nonsense, Harry! What's the fun of 
knocking over those savages P" 
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'* Or being knocked over ? Alas for your 
martial ardour, my dear cousin ! Well, cheer 
up, old boy ; there is no chance of either al* 
temative just at present. You may have your 
leave, after all/* 

A ray of unmistakeable joy beamed forth in 
the young ensign's countenance. 

" You do not mean to say so ?" springing 
to his feet, as if inspired with new life and 
energy : " Hurrah ! But is it quite true ?'* 

'^ Quite/' 

'* And when are we to start ?" 

" As soon as you like, I fancy, for if we 
march up the country, you, of course, will be 
left behind/' 

" We I What do you mean ! Don't we go 
together ?" 

The elder D'Orville took a turn across the 
room. 

" I do not go home just yet,*' he answered, 
quietly. 

The countenance of the other instantly fell. 
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" But why?'* he enquired, in an altered dis- 
appointed tone. 

^^ I cannot manage it. They cannot spare 
me just yet." 

" Oh ! Harry, you have done this on my 
account.*' 

" They may give me an appointment if I 
remain," the other answered, evasively. 
. " But the heiress ?" 

" The heiress ! — ^pshaw ! B^ally, that indi- 
vidual stands out to my imagination in so very 
vague, apocryphal a light, I find it very diffi- 
cult at times to realize the idea of her sub- 
stantial existence. You wiU be able to find 
out for me something more certain on the sub- 
ject, before I give up my prospects here for so 
wild-goose an expectation. Go and see her. 
As my cousin, you may manage to get an in- 
troduction. And if she really is in existence, 
let me know if she is that beautiful and charm- 
ing personage whom alone I consider worthy 
of the high honour of becoming my wife.*' 
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** Nonsense I Yoa are joking/' 

'^ Not at all. Seriously speaking, it will be 
doing me a service/' 

"But oh! Harry," covering his &ce with 
bis hands, to hide the tears which began to fill 
bis eyeSi '^ I cannot bear the thoughts of leav- 
ing you behind. More, much more than half 
the pleasure will be taken away. It was the 
horror of separation from you, which, after all, 
made me most anxious to get leave/' 

" Well, well, my dear fellow, it can't be 
helped. But that one of us must stay for the 
present, is quite certain ; and after all the fiiss 
I have made upon the subject, it would be 
foolish to throw up this present chance. You 
are not fit, just now, for the fatigue and hard-* 
ship of a campaign. Go home and get strong. 
If I choose to stay behind, it is my own look- 
out. I hope to earn a few more laurels. We 
shall soon settle these Seiks, I flatter myself ; 
and then, if your reports in a certain quarter 
are satisfactory^ I shall manage to get leave 
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without much difficulty ; if not, why I shall 
probably stay out my ten years, as a wise man 
ought to do. You see what an old calculating 
wiseacre I have become." 

But the younger Harry, though he would 
have given worlds to take his generous cousin 
at his word, could not so easily quiet the dis« 
agreeable conviction that he was generously 
sacrificing his own interests and incUnations 
on his behalf; and when time and circiun- 
stances necessarily confirmed the idea, and 
revealed what this cousin had done to further 
his much pined-for wishes, made some feeble 
efforts to overrule the generous sacrifice in his 
favour ; but the elder Harry was not one to 
allow himself to be easily overcome in a contest 
with his noble disinterested nature, nor the 
other to fight very successfully on the opposite 

side. 

It is useless, indeed, to dwell upon the details 
of a matter of which our readers already know 
the termination, — ^that the vessel sailed, bear* 
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ing the younger D'Onrille, happy and excited, 
on bii homeward course, leaving the elder 
cousin sad and forsaken on the Indian shores. 
Yei, lad as the remaining exile cannot fail 
to be when, having bid farewell to some friend 
or brother who has hitherto shared his exile, 
be feels as if the last link of the chain uniting 
him to his distant home had dropped heavily 
horn his grasp ; — sad as the most generous 
heart must often feel when the act of self« 
saorifice is finally accomplished, and the time of 
retracting is passed ; for then the spirit of seU 
fishness, inherent to fallen humanity — ever 
clinging, though in a slighter degree, to the 
noblest of mankind — makes its last struggle 
to assert its disturbing power — to whisper its 
insidious suggestions to the heart — questioning 
whether it was wise, after all, that which had 
been done — whether it was not a stretch of 
uncalled-for generosity and kindness — whether 
the sacrifice it comprehended had been fully 
cq)preciated — ^whether the good it had done, or 
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the pleasure bestowed^ were commensurate 
with the loss you had sustained. 

Or, it may be, there comes a cloud over the 
spirit, a dark presentiment, that, with what we 
have done, has passed away for ever the wel- 
fare and happiness of our Ufe ; that the one 
opportunity which once, and only once, may 
offer itself to a man in his lifetime, to rise 
to the pinnacle of earthly happiness and pros* 
perity, has been suffered to elude his grasp ; 
or, to speak in other and better words— 

'* lliat tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at its flood leads on to fortone/* 

has been neglected,— 

*' And all the voyage of our life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.'' 

But whatever sadness might for the time 
have weighed upon Harry D'Orville's spirits 
as he turned slowly to seek his now solitary 
home, he was not one to allow any weak re- 
pentance or selfish regrets to sully the deed 
he had done. 
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His was a truly generous spirit, with as 
little selfishness in his disposition as is com* 
patible with our fallen nature. He was a man 
with the passions of a man : but all that was 
dross in his composition was refined by " the 
refiner's fire." 

No putting the hand to the plough, and 
looking back ; no counting the cost after the 
sax)rifice was made. 

; No, cheerily to his work again. With heart 
new braced and set to run, untired, his race 
of duty, whatever it might be, however unpa- 
latable or difficult, he must not look back 
upon what might have been, — with good will 
doing service, as to the Lord, and not to man, 
bearing— 

** The strange device— Excelsior !" 

as plainly as ever inscribed on every act and 
circumstance of his life. 
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CHAPTER V. 



It was like a dream of joy to Henry D'Or- 
ville (for to avoid confusion, we will for the 
future distinguish the younger cousin by that 
name, allowing the elder to retain his more 
familiar appellation of " Cousin Harry,") when, 
after an Overland journey, which, though not 
so speedy some few years ago as it is at pre- 
sent, was still quick enough to make the transit 
seem bewilderingly sudden, he found his feet 
once more firmly planted on English ground. 
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His happiness, indeed, considering the cir- 
cumstances, which, particularly to a person of 
his sensitive nature, might have contributed, 
in some measure to alloy the pleasure of his 
return, v«ras quite extraordinary. The fact of 
having no friends to vvrelcome him — no rela- 
tions, v^^ith the exception of one young sister, 
to vi^hom he wras almost a stranger, likely to 
hail his arrival v^ith anything like satisfaction, 
no home to repair to. All this, in the first 
excitement of his arrival, affected him but 
little. 

Contented as Rasselas v^hen transported to 
the Happy Valley, careless as the child let 
loose to take his pleasure in the woods and 
fields **for one long summer day," he only 
realized the idea that he was in England — 
fair, free, happy England, with none from 
whom to ask for leave or license when and 
where to go. 

He would visit all the fairest spots that it 
contained — his old familiar haunts and resi- 
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dence in particular — ^look once more on En- 
gUsli scenes, gather English flowers, fish, 
sketch, pursue his favourite sports and avoca- 
tions, and then — ^there was his cousin's com- 
mission. 

To do him justice, this never lost its fore^ 
most place in his remembrance. He was so 
anxious to be able to send a favourable report, 
and to have that dear, kind, old fellow in 
England with him as soon as possible, he 
could not feel so perfectly happy as he desired 
till that was accomplished. And then there 
was something so romantic,^ so out of the way, 
in the interest attached to the commission, 
that suited well his imaginative^ poetic 
fancy. 

In short, as he sat eating his first English 

dinner, in the coffee-room of Hotel, at 

Southampton, turning over in his mind the 
programme of his plans and prospects, no one 
could have taken him for the same languid, 
desponding ensign of the Indian bungalow. 
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But first of all, he must proceed to London, 
and visit his sister, and at the same time pay 
his respects to the relations with whom she 
was residing. 

We did not, I believe, inform our readers 
of the double tie of consanguinity uniting 
the D'Orville cousins — that their mothers 
had been sisters, as well as their fathers bro- 
thers. 

There had been a third sister, who, in point 
of worldly advantages, had married far above 
the other two, her husband being a man pf 
rising fortune at the time of their union, and 
before the death of his wife; for the grim 
tyrant, who is no respecter of persons or cir- 
cumsitances, marked Mrs. Fortescue for his 
premature prey, no less than her two less 
prosperous sisters. Through his own exertions 
and the never-failing influence of wealth, he had 
won for his family no inconsiderable position 
in society. 

His wife had, however, been the last sur- 
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vivor of the three sisters, and for a few short 
years had acted a mother's part towards the 
little orphan daughter of the youngest, almost 
an infant at the time of her parent's death, 
and whom it was her intention to rear and 
educate with her own httle girl. 

Mr. Fortescue did not withdraw his protec- 
tion from his wife's young niece; and even 
after his own Uttle daughter followed her 
mother to the grave, she continued to reside 
under his roof ; and when he married again, 
not long after that event, a widowed countess 
with four children, he expressed a desire to 
his new lady, that Blanche D'Orville should 
remain in his house — at least, until her educa- 
tion was completed. 

To this request, in its Umited acceptation. 
Lady Mulcaster made little or no resistance. 
She had a young daughter, of the same childish 
age, to whom the companionship of the young 
D'Orville might be advantageous; but her 
toleration did not promise to extend any fur- 
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ther, with three girls of her own to bring for- 
ward in life, to say nothing of the two young 
men, her own and her husband's son, she 
deemed the farther adoption of the young 
niece would be far from prudent or expedient ; 
whilst really to allow the poor relations of 
her husband's first wife's family to be thrust 
upon her, was rather more than could be 
expected. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
supposed that Mr. Fortescue's boy nephews, 
however kindly disposed theiV uncle might 
continue towards them, found much encou- 
ragement to intrude their presence in Eaton 
Square ; and from the time of this marriage, 
to that of his departure from England, even 
the intercourse of Henry D'Orville with his 
sister became limited to a few formal pe- 
riodical visits, when the little girl, called, per- 
haps suddenly from her lessons, would appear 
shy, preoccupied and constrained, rather than 
happy and afiectionate with her brother ; and 
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it was only when, on their final parting, she 
shed a few tears, and pressed her own pet 
canary-bird on his acceptance, that he was 
made at all aware that any very sisterly afFec- 
tion had survived' the suppressing influence of 
Eaton Square dependence. As a boy, he had 
been very fond of the pretty, spoilt, little girl. 
— Spoilt she had been, both by her mother 
and aunt ; and still, even as the little, hard- 
worked, school-room girl, with her small, pale 
face, and large, blue eyes, always wearing, as 
he fancied, a sort of startled, frightened ex- 
pression, since she had fallen under the Mul- 
caster jurisdiction, he had thought her less 
interesting, perhaps, in other respects, still 
tolerably pretty. 

And now she was sixteen ; and after so 
much shorter an interval than he expected. 
Harry D'Orville found himself ascending the 
steps of the Eaton Square mansion, vaguely 
wondering to himself whether Blanche had 
continued good-looking, or had grown plain 

£ 2 
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and awkward, as girls of that age often 
did. 

Before he had time to knock at the door, it 
was abruptly opened from within; and two 
young men made their appearance, whom 
Harry D'Orville immediately recognised as 
his cousin Robert Fortescue and the young 
Lord Mulcaster. 

They both stared at first, and were about 
to pass him as a stranger ; but on his greeting 
the former by name, they stared again. The 
cousin, with a quiet expression of polite 
mrprisey acknowledging his relation — 

" Henry D*Orville ! — really I had no idea — 
when did you come to England ?" 

" Only the day before yesterday." 

" Not, I hope, on account of illness." 

" Yes, I have sick leave." 

" Indeed I I am very sorry to hear it ! But 
really you look surprisingly well — much 
stouter, Burely, than when you went out. 
I should have said, from your appearance, 
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that the climate had agreed wonderfully 
well." 

** I only hope you and I may look as fresh 
at the end of the London season/' chimed in 
the young Lord, good-naturedly. 

" The sea voyage set me up a good deal," 
Henry D'Orville answered, colouring, **but 
the climate did not at all agree with me. I 
had a severe and dangerous attack in the 
winter." 

" And how did you leave my other cousin P 
he, I conclude, has not accompanied you." 

" Harry ? oh no, he stands India wonder- 
fully — is as strong as ever." 

" And as capital a fellow in every other re- 
spect," rejoined the elder cousin, patronizingly. 

Henry D'Orville assented, feeling, never- 
theless, as if something invidious lurked in the 
folds of this encomium. 

" But you were coming in," continued Fortes- 
cue, " I dare say you will like some luncheon." 

^' Oh, no, thank you ! I came to see my 
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sister. You were going out, pray do not let 
me detain you." 

" Your sister ! — oh ! of course. It will be a 
pleasant surprise to her to see you." 
I hope so," parenthesized D'Orville. 
You will find her very well, much grown 
and improved in every way. Well, Mulcaster 
and I have really an indispensable engagement 
(looking at his watch), so I will say good^-bye 
for the present. Perhaps you will dine with 
us ; I don't know Lady Mulcaster's engage- 
ments. But my father dines at home, and 
you and I, Mulcaster, do we not P" 

" Oh, certainly, I will make a point of it," 
answered the young Lord, with good-humour- 
ed courtesy, but not sorry evidently to have 
the cousinly conference brought to a dose. 

" Show Mr. D'Orville to the library, and 
let his sister know that he is waiting to see 
her," said Mr. Robert Fortescue to the servant 
in attendance, who started with obediei)t alac- 
rity to fulfil his commands. 
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The half-brothers took each other's arm, 
and nodding their adieux, walked quietly off. 

*' A good-looking, gentlemanly fellow, that 
cousin of yours," carelessly remarked Lord 
Mulcaster a good-natured, lively, rather fast- 
looking young man, about twenty, who, 
dressed in the extreme of fashionable dandy- 
ism, altogether offered a marked contrast to 
the quiet and strictly gentlemanly appearance 
of his untitled companion. 

" Very much so," was the reply of the latter. 
*' But this return of his is, I think, rather un- 
fortunate, and particularly just now, when In- 
dian affairs seem to promise the chance of 
quick promotion. I am afraid my father will 
highly disapprove of it." 

" Rather humbug, I should say, about his 
health. Never saw a fellow come sick from 
India with such a complexion. Why, when 
he blushes, it beats Lady Victoria's." 

" Yes ; he was always delicate-looking, from 
his birth, and was taught to consider himself 
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really so, even as a boy at school, causing no end 
of trouble and expense, by weak, idle fancies 
about himself, which a youth in his position 
cannot afford to entertain. The other is worth 
ten of him ; he is active and independent, dis-^ 
tinguished both for conduct and ability. He 
gives no trouble to his friends, but always con- 
forms himself to circumstances, even if not the 
most agreeable to his tastes and inclination." 

" Well, that's the right way to do the thing, 
I suppose ; but it must be a precious bore, all 
the same. I am not certain which is the wisest 
plan to pursue. Catch me staying broiUng 
out there, if it didn't suit my fancy.*' 

" Oh ! You, my dear Mulcaster, — that's 
quite a different affair. No doubt it is diffi- 
cult for you to reaUze the necessity ; but young 
men like my cousins, who, like their fathers 
before them, are almost entirely dependant 
upon their own exertions ; and this one here, 
with a sister besides, who may have to look to 
him for a home — " 
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" Well, it must be, I repeat, a great nuisance ; 
but as you say, * beggars cannot be choosers/ 
You must not be too hard upon him, however; 
and if a poor devil likes to come to London 
and have a lark, let him do it in peace, 
without any of your cold, blank looks and in- 
sinuations. He has his pay all the same, I 
suppose ?" 

" Oh, yes. But he should be saving money 
instead of incurring this extra expense. How- 
ever, he must not be encouraged to remain in 
London ; it's a bad place for a young man who 
has little or nothing to spend, and without, I 
fear, much strength of character." 

" A devil of a place, indeed,'' laughed his 
companion, as he drew Eortescue into a stable 
in Piccadilly, to ask his opinion of a horse he 
was about to purchase. 
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CHAPTER VL 



This cousin of the D'Orvilles, who spoke 
with such wise and prudent interest on the 
subject of his young relations, was several 
years their senior, being nearly thirty at this 
period of our story. 

He did not possess the striking good looks 
of either of the Harrys. 

He was of much shorter stature, and re- 
markable for nothing but, as we said before, 
his extremely gentlemanlike deportment. 
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But Bx)bert Fortescue was possessed, on the 
other hand, of worldly advantages, in compa- 
rison of which mere comeUness of person , 
counts for little in the world, although there is 
no doubt that the latter attribute is not at all 
to be despised, and may compensate in a great 
degree for the absence of other more substan- 
tial and favourable circumstances. 

No one knew better than Robert Fortescue 
how to turn his advantages to good account. 
He was by nature a remarkable, sensible, and 
amiable young man ; his conduct and deport- 
ment in every relationship of life unexception- 
able. 

But, alas! the spirit of worldliness had 
breathed upon him, insinuating itself by de- 
grees through every fold and avenue of his 
being, till each principle and motive on which 
he acted, every kindly feehng towards which 
his natural impulses might have inclined him, 
became adulterated by the same deleterious 
leaven. 
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Now, every worldly man has some peculiar 
ambition — some more or less important object 
chiefly influencing his course of action. 

Robert Fortescue, not satisfied with the 
respectable and honourable position which his 
father's exertions had procured for himself and 
family, had early directed his aspirations to 
the attainment of a high place in the ranks of 
fashionable and aristocratic society, — a pitiful 
object, many will say, for any man of sense 
and ability to waste thereon his powers and 
capabilities of mind or body. 

But, alas ! though pitiful, 'tis true. 

How many a man, though superior to For- 
tescue, has gone through life with no greater 
or better goal in view ! 

In aid of such ambition, his father's second 
marriage had, of course, given him unmitigated 
satisfaction. A pattern son-in-law did he 
prove himself to the Countess ; and far from 
the relationship between them proving that 
source of jealousy and distrust which it seldom 
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fails to engender, such was the deUcate tact 
with which he acted, that almost from the first 
he managed to win the highest place in her 
confidence and esteem ; became, in short, quite 
her right hand — the furtherer of her every 
desire and scheme, always, so far as was con- 

« 

sistent with the pleasure and interest of his 
father. 

With regard to the young ladies, her 
daughters, he was every thing that a steady, 
eldest brother might have been — bearing 
himself in the somewhat anomalous connection 
in which he stood towards them with the same 
perfect propriety and discretion, and winning 
equally their friendship and regard. 

But it was bis conduct with respect to the 
young Lord, her son, that most ingratiated 
her step-son in the good graces of the 
countess. 

He was as a guardian angel — in the anxious 
mother's eyes — to her wild, volatile Mulcaster. 
It was singular, indeed^ the influence which 
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the sober, prudent Fortescue had won over 
the mind of his step-brother. They were 
bosom friends, and almost inseparable compa- 
nions ; and very grateful and happy was the 
countess in a friendship which lifted a burden 
of care from her shoulders, she would other- 
wise have had to bear unaided, — her husband 
having neither the time nor inclination to assist 
or interfere in her maternal cares; leaving, 

indeed, the direction even of domestic and 
private affairs almost entirely to his son, in 
whose wisdom and discretion he placed un- 
bounded confidence. 

No fear, then, of dear Mulcaster squan- 
dering a too large portion of his fortune 
at the gaming-table or race-course, or being 
drawn into any disgraceful or expensive liaison^ 
whilst under the surveillance of this respect- 
able and influential Cerberus. Why, even the 
mothers began to be aware that if their views 
with respect to a certain young Earl's coronet 
were ever to be realized, it would be very 
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necessary that the quiet, gentlemanly, and very- 
agreeable Mr. Robert Fortescue should first 
be ingratiated. 

There were, of course, not a few who laughed 
at this close and constant companionship, and 
scrupled not to reward Fortescue for the office 
he had assumed by the name of Bearleader. 

But Fortescue was nevertheless a favourite 
in society, and could do much which others 
could not have done with impunity. 

There is a strange power in that indefensible 
property of gentlemanliness stamped upon a 
man's outward character, which not only raises 
him to the level of the highest and proudest 
in society, but proves a kind of shield, under 
cover of which a man may indulge in foibles, 
to say nothing of faults and vices of a graver 
nature, which draw down upon the poor snob^ 
if we may be allowed to use so vulgar but 
expressive an appellation, the shafts of ridicule 
and aversion. 

For instance, Robert Fortescue, by his very 
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decided devotion to rank — his exclusive choice 
of friends and companions in that class of so- 
ciety^ might have easily subjected himself, as 
many a man more innocent of the charge has 
done, to the odium of toadyism. 

" But then, Fortescue was so excellent a 
fellow — so thorough a gentleman," 

He had that character so radiantly im- 
pressed on every word and action, that it 
required not even the influence of his father's 
wealth, and those favourable circumstances by 
which he was surrounded, to palliate this or 
any other more glaring infirmity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



But to return to Henry D'Orville, who, 
ushered into the library, awaited, sunk in the 
recesses of a large leather chair, his sister's 
appearance. 

His late meeting with the first relation or 
friend he had encountered since his arrival in 
England, had thrown a slight damper on his 
spirits, an effect which the atmosphere of that 
house — always famous of old for exerting over 
his feelings — aided, doubtless, in no small 
degree. 

VOL. I. F 
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A reception such as the young man had re- 
ceived, is naturally depressing to a sensitive 
spirit on a return to home or country after any 
long or distantvirandering. This retum,so full of 
interest and expectation to the one concerned, 
after an absence so crowded, perhaps, with 
scenes, and circumstances, and impressions, 
rife with excitement and novelty, during which 
we have seen, felt, enjoyed, perhaps suffered, 
such strange vicissitudes and varieties; — all 
this is expected to produce at least some 
corresponding effect upon the minds of others. 
But no, the world at home has in the mean- 
time wagged on its old monotonous way — 
its own interests, occupations, pleasures, un- 
disturbed even by a ripple on the surface, and 
the new comer finds, with pain and dis- 
appointment, his re-appearance at least a 
matter of indifference, if not a troublesome 
interruption. 

But we are now only speaking of those who, 
Uke Henry D'Orville, have no fond parents — 
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no home full of affection and loving hearts^ 
always open^ always longing to receive and 
welcome the absent one. 



About ten minutes having elapsed, the door 
was opened by the groom of the chambers, 
and Henry's little sister entered; — ^little no 
longer, but though still very slight, and very 
girlish in form and face, grown up to the 
height of womanhood. There was the glow 
of pleasure and astonishmei^t upon her cheek, 
mingling with the still startled expression 
of her large eyes, as she came forward with 
the exclamation " Harry !" to receive his bro- 
therly embrace ; and Harry, perhaps for the 
first time in his life, fully appreciated the 
possession of a sister, — some one being to 
whom he could really look for a welcome — to 
whom 

*' His coming was a gladness." 



tc 



You are very much grown, Blanche,'* 
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was his first remark, when the embrace 
was ended ; '' quite a woman, I declare ; I 
suppose you are very much siurprised to see 
me?" 

" Oh, yes, so surprised," she answered, still 
quite breathless from the evident haste with 
which she had descended from the distant 
regions of the school-room. 

" And glad, 1 hope," he continued, rather 
tenaciously. 

" Oh, yes, indeed, I was delighted ! and 
that tiresome mademoiselle made me finish an 
exercise before she would allow me to go. 
One would reaUy suppose she never could 
have had a relation. But Harry, how did you 
manage to come back so soon ? do you not 
like India?" 

" Like India ! — like it ? — no^ I should think 
not ! but I have been very ill, and they gave 
me sick leave." 

" Oh, I am so sorry to hear that you have 
been ill; but I think you look better than 
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when you went out — ^not half so pale and 
delicate." 

"Of course, I am a little browner," 
rather impatiently, ''but that is no sign 
of health; though I certainly feel quite a 
different creature since I left that vile country. 
I hate it. I shall never return if I can 
possibly help it/' 

''Indeed, that would be delightful," she 
said, but a Uttle anxiously, as she thought 
what would her uncle and other people 
say? , 

"And how do you get on here?" Henry 
continued ; " are they tolerably kind to you ?" 

" Oh, yes, very kind." 

" But still in the school-room. I suppose 
you will have done with lessons and all that 
sort of thing shortly, and then — " 

"And then I don't know exactly what I 
am to do," she answered, hesitatingly. " I be- 
lieve Mrs. Johnson" (a distant relation of 
the D'Orville's) " would let me live with her. 
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However, I shall stay here till Isabella comes 
out, which, I believe, if her sisters do not 
marry before, will not be till she is eighteen ; 
and that is not for two years, which she 
thinks a very long time/* 

" And why are not her sisters married ?" 

" I don't know,'* smiling a little slyly ; " I 
suppose because they are so particular." 

" Oh, very likely ; they are extra fine ladies, 
are they not ?" 

" I really don't know ; they are very good- 
natured to me. Have you seen Robert ?" 

" Yes, I met him as I was coming in — ^as 
pompous a gentleman as ever." 

" But he is very kind ; he always asks with 
great interest after you, Harry." 

" Does he ? — ^how very condescending — and 
my uncle ?" 

'^ Oh, he is as busy as ever ; no one sees 
much of him. I believe he forgets I am in 
the house." 

^'And cannot Lady Mulcaster bring you 
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out, as you call it, and find you a husband ?" 
continued the brother, who, the more he looked 
at his sister, was the more struck by her 
exceeding prettiness, and seemed to have some 
ambitious hopes inspired in his mind respecting 
her future happiness. 

Such a fair, delicate face was as pleasing to 
his eyes, after the generality of ladies he had 
been accustomed to see in India, as would 
have been there the sight of some pure English 
flower, for which he had so often pined in 
thought when in that far-off land. 

'' I should think Mother Johnson's would 
be but dull work," he added. 

" Oh, Harry, Lady Mulcaster never would 
do that," she answered, colouring. " She only 
promised my uncle that I should be educated. 
You know I am no relation to her." 

'^ And she would be afraid, I suppose, that 
you would cut out her ugly Lady Isabella." 

** No, she could not be that ; Isabella is 
not ugly. But Harry," she continued, with 
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blushing hesitation, emboldened by the evi- 
dent interest and approval of herself which 
her brother's looks and speech evinced, to cling 
caressingly to his arm, " if you really did not 
return to India as you said just now, how very 
charming it would be, if you and I could live 
together." 

" Poor little Blanche, yes, it would be very 
charming," the brother answered, a tear start- 
ing to his eye, " but I don't know if I shall be 
able to manage that. Pray do not hint any- 
thing of the sort to these people, or I shall 
have the house down upon my ears." 

" But even if you did go back," Blanche 
continued, "Isabella tells me sisters very 
often go out to their brothers in India, and 
sometimes — " she paused, blushing. 

" Find husbands, I suppose you mean ! — 
Just like girls," he said, forgetting that he had 
been the first to start the subject of matri- 
mony, "their heads always running on hus- 
bands." 
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"But Henry, I should not wish to be 
married if I could only live with you." 

" Well, dear Blanche, I wish you could ; 
and if I had been in the Civil Service, there 
would be nothing to prevent it, when I got a 
good appointment ; but in the army it is 
diflferent — quite out of the question ; a pretty 
situation for a young girl, attached to a poor 
Indian subaltern — bad enough for a wife — ^but 
ten times worse for a sister. I, for one, should 
be very sorry to try the experiment. So Lady 
Isabella's wise projects on that head must, I 
fear, be abandoned." 

"But," Blanche persisted, "she said that 
her father and Robert had once said that if 
you were to work hard at the languages, or 
distinguish yourself in some manner, you might 
get an appointment, and then it would be quite 
possible for you to have me out with you." 

" Well, they certainly seem to look on India 
as a famous refuge for the destitute," the bro- 
ther remarked, rather bitterly; but his con- 
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aeience was not altogether unaffected by a pang 
of self-reproach. 

Should he not now indeed have been doing 
what his uncle and cousin had suggested, 
working hard to gain for himself such a posi- 
tion as might enable him to offer to his sisters 
the comfort and advantage of his protection, 
instead of having wasted the last three years 
in listless indolence and discontent, throwing 
back all chance of advancement by this unne- 
cessary premature return. 

" Oh ! what a different brother my cousin 
Harry would have proved — would to heaven 
that Blanche had been his sister instead of 
mine." 

This thought vented itself in words. 

"You do not ask me after your cousin 
Harry," he said. " Oh ! he has been such a 
kind, good fellow to me. I do not know what 
I should have done without him. I have to 
thank him for being in England now — if he 
had been your brother, Blanche." 



•^ 
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" Oh ! I am quite content with you, dear 
Henry," she answered, leaning more and more 
caressingly on his arm. 

She gazed admiringly into his fair, handsome 
face, grown so manly-looking, in her opinion 
so far superior to either her cousin Robert, or 
Lord Mulcaster. 

" But I know,'* she continued, " that my 
uncle and Robert think very highly of cousin 
Harry, and often say how capitaUy he is get- 
ting on in India." 

" Yes, that is to say, he keeps well out of 
their way, and gives no manner of trouble, 
and that is the way, I know, to be appreciated 
by our affectionate relatives ; well, I don't 
know whether he will stay out much longer — 
he is coming home soon, I hope, to marry a 
great heiress." 

'' Indeed !" exclaimed Blanche. 

" Yes, but you must not talk about it — ^it 
is a secret." 

Blanche readily promised discretion, and 
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for some time the brother and sister continued 
to sit side by side piursuing their discourse, 
interesting more to themselves than to our 
readers, feeling more than they had ever done 
before, the closeness of the tie which boimd 
them to one another — ^that tie of blood and 
close relationship which, even in this wide, wide 
world of change and ever-shifting circumstance, 
it is so hard to sever, and which one moment's 
reunion suffices to renew. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The orphan brother and sister were older 
now — neither of them children, as one had 
been when they had before met, more capa- 
ble therefore of appreciating their orphaned 
condition, and their dependance one upon 
the other. 

There was a strong resemblance between 
the two in outward appearance, as they sat, 
their heads bent close to one another, the same 
delicate outline of feature, the pure transpa- 
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rency of complexion, the same feir silken hair, 
large blue eyes, shaded by long dark lashes. 

But their expression betokened a difference 
of character, which may have already mani- 
fested itself to the reader by what, even in 
this interview, had fallen from their lips. 

The keenly, sensitive, delicately imaginative 
temperament, which gave so interesting a cha- 
racter to the countenance of the brother, might 
not be perceptible in the sister's expression : 
but in its stead could be discerned elements 
of a happier and more serviceable nature, one 
which simple and unforeseeing, like the flowers 
of the field, " toils not nor spins" in vexing 
thought or careful anticipation, which makes 
the best of every circumstance and situation 
of life, weighing not suspiciously the merits 
of kindness or protection bestowed, nor 
shrinking sensitively from fancied slights 
or offences. 

- The fraternal Ute-a-tete was soon inter- 
rupted by the sound of a carriage stopping at 
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the door, and the loud knock and ring which 
succeeded it. 

"Oh! there is Lady Mulcaster," said 
Blanche, rising with heightened colour, " I had 
better go now." 

" Why; will she eat you ?" 

" Oh no," laughing, " but—" 

" Will she come in here ? if so, I had bet- 
ter be off too." 

" Oh no, you need not — she will be very 
glad to see you I am sure, and she may go 
straight up stairs." 

But Lady Mulcaster's voice was now heard 
in the passage ordering tea to be brought to 
her in the library, and she had half-opened 
the door, when informed by the groom of the 
chambers, of how the room was occupied. 

" Who ? — oh, indeed ! — then take it into 
ray boudoir," in a tone not of the blandest. 
But she appeared nevertheless, shewing herself 
attired with much magnificence for the mar-' 
riage f^te she had been attending, her two 
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daughters, also in bridal costume, appearing 
in her rear, and having first curiously surveyed 
the young man, returned his salutations very 
graciously — congratulated him on his return, 
which she supposed was rather unexpected — 
said she hoped he found his sister looking 
well; then saying she would not interrupt 
their iete-d^tete as they must have a great deal 
to say to one another, took her departure. 

But the quiet and serenity of the inter\'iew 
was broken, and Harry soon after took leave 
of his sister. 

" Robert did say something about my 
dining here this evening ; but I don't know if 
I was to consider it a decided invitation," he 
said. 

" Oh, if Robert asked you, it must be all 
right !" 

" I don't know — if it wasn't for the chance 
of seeing you again, I would not trouble 
them." 

** Oh, do come !" 
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But the library door was again opened ; Lady 
Augusta^ one of the extra fine ladies, as the 
young man had scurrilously denominated them» 
made her, reappearance. 

'' Mamma sent me to say/' she said, good- 
naturedly, " that if you have nothing better to 
do, Mr. D'Orville, you will, of course, dine 
with us to-night at half-past seven ; that is to 
say, if you can support the dulness of a family 
party, to which this evening we are reduced." 

D'Orville's tenacious feelings soothed by this 
consideration, accepted the invitation with 
grateful alacrity. 

Lady Augusta nodded with a kind, congra* 
tulatory smile to Blanche, and retired. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



At half-past seven, D'Orville was in the 
Eaton Square drawing-room, and found the 
family party duly assembled. 

His uncle received him kindly, only alluding 
to his return by a remark, that he was sorry 
to hear that he had been ill, seeming to desire 
postponing all more serious discussion till after 
dinner, the arrival of which, being a person of 
most business-like punctuality, he evidently 
waited with some impatience. 
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The arrival of another guest, unexpect- 
edly added to the party, was the signal of 
its immediate announcement, and Sir Her- 
bert Loftus, the eldest son of a peer, just 
returned from foreign travel, who had been 
persuaded by Robert Fortescue and Lord 
* Mulcaster into joining the Eaton Square party, 
being an agreeable, talkative person, brimful 
^ of miscellaneous information, proved a pleasant 
addition to the dinner-table, breaking to young 
D'Orville the formality of the most formidable 
of all situations to one not of the immediate 
circle, a family party. 

When the ladies rose to leave the dining- 
room. Lady Mulcaster graciously informed 
D'Orville that his sister would be in the 
drawing-room for the next hour, and if he 
liked to enjoy a little more of her society, they 
would be happy to see him as soon as he 
chose to follow them. 

Harry D'Orville was too glad to take an 
early opportunity of availing himself of this 

G 2 
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invitation, especially as the three other young 
men becoming engaged together in their own 
particular topics of discussion, his uncle was 
evidently turning his mind to the necessity 
of making enquiries into the reasons of 
his nephew's premature return to Eng- 
land. 

He found his sister and the young Lady 
Isabella, a girl of sixteen, seated at the 
table with their work ; and as it was not 
possible, under the circumstances, that any 
very unconstrained conversation should take 
place between the brother and sister, D'Or- 
ville devoted himself rather to playing the 
agreeable to the elder young ladies. 

And not unsuccessfully, as it appeared — 
his good looks and interesting demeanour 
evidently attracted their admiring approval; 
for a short, whispered consultation with 
their mother ended by Lady Mulcaster in- 
viting him to occupy a fourth seat in the 
carriage which was to convey them to Lady 
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L 's ball that night, — that is to say, if he 

was not too much of a fine gentleman, like his 
cousin and her son, to act as cavalier de dames 
on such an occasion. 

Little Blanche looked delighted at the 
honour thus conferred upon her brother, 
and awaited his reply with eager solici- 
tude. 

D'Orville hesitated slightly on the score of 
not being prepared for so gay an assembly. 
But Lady Mulcaster having surveyed him ap- 
provingly, and pronounced that he would do 
very well, his consent was given, and the 
Ladies Mulcaster left the room to make some 
necessary alterations in their toilette. The 
Countess was preparing to follow, and the 
school-room party had received their dismissal, 
when the other gentlemen entered the drawing- 
room, surprising Blanche in the act of groping 
good-naturedly on her hands and knees under 
the table, for the scattered beads of a bracelet 
Lady Isabella had let fall. 
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Her hasty re-appearance, with flushed face, 
and hair somewhat disordered, from her strange 
position, and abashed precipitate retreat, ap- 
parently excited the wondering attention of 
the stranger guest, for Lady Mulcaster thought 
it necessary to explain, with an apologetic 
smile, ere she followed her from the room, 
that the young lady was not her daughter, 
but Blanche D'Orville, a young niece of her 
husband's. Sir Herbert bowed ; but, as he 
closed the door after the Countess and the 
object of her remark, was heard to murmur, in 
a tone probably meant to be sotto voce, — 
" Blanche D'Orville ! fair and pretty as her 
name. No, your Ladyship can boast of no- 
thing half so good-looking !" — an observation 
which called forth a burst of amusement from 
Lord Mulcaster. He bowed low to the speaker, 
now attempting to look ashamed and contrite, 
and returned thanks for the compliment ; 
whilst Robert Fortescue behind his newspaper 
assumed a semblance of discreet unconscious- 
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ness, — ^D'Orville betraying the most indiscreet 
consciousness of the compliment reflected 
upon themselves at the expense of the other 
party. 
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CHAPTER X. 



D'Orville's deh'dt in English fashionable 
society was fraught with very mingled elements 
of enjoyment. 

He was at first excited and elated by the 
brilUant scene to which he was transported ; 
but, after having been danced with good- 
naturedly by each of the Lady Mulcasters, 
they, in the multiplicity of their acquaint- 
ances and engagements, — for though not 
particularly good-looking, they were clever 
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and agreeable, and greatly sought after as 
partners in the dance, — became forgetful 
of his existence, and he found himself re- 
duced to the situation of looker-on, — to 
that solitude in a crowd which it requires 
maturer experience and philosophy than he 
had attained, to bear without mortification 
and ennui. 

He knew no one, and was known of none, 
and almost wished himself back in Indian 
ball-rooms, where a young English officer was 
always a personage, at least to the dancing 
community. 

But here, where titled guardsmen flourish 
and abound, the good-looking young stranger 
received, if noticed at all, but a passing glance 
of cold and careless scrutiny, and though 
interested for a time by watching the many 
fair forms and faces flitting past him, his 
admiration excited by so much high-born 
beauty and grace, he soon grew weary of 
the panoramic show, and ready to exclaim 
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of the most bewitching one which met his 



view- 



*' If she be not fair for me, 
What .care I how fair she be ?" 



He had attained, indeed, the highest pitch 
of ennui and exhaustion, when Lord Mulcaster, 
who had joined the assembly with Robert 
Fortescue some time after the arrival of the 
Countess and her party, came up to him. 

" My dear fellow," he said, " I see you have 
had enough of this ; for my part, I can stand 
it no longer. You had better come with me. 
I'll introduce you to better fun than this. 
Fortescue is in his element discussing the 
affairs of the nation with half-a-dozen Dukes 
and a dozen Duchesses. Oh, never mind my 
Lady," as D'Orville demurred, on the score of 
leaving his conductress ; " she will have for- 
gotten your existence by this time, you may 
be sure." 

And as D'Orville thought this very pro- 
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bable, he hesitated no further, but willingly 
accompanied the young Lord to his cab, which 
was in attendance, and, entering it together, 
passed the rest of the night, or, rather, morn- 
ing, with his noble companion, in a manner 
more accordant with the ideas of the latter 
of agreeable excitement, than the refined suf- 
focation of L Bouse. He, for the first 

time, was made acquainted with the mysteries 
of the dice box, and at noon the next day, 
when Fortescue did the cousinly thing, and 
called to see after his young relation, he 
found him in bed much the worse for the 
night's dissipation. He soon discovered how, 
and under whose auspices he had spent his 
time, and gave him some very kind advice 
on the subject of avoiding as much as possible 
the late hours and exciting pursuits, which 
must so materially interfere with the object of 
his return, the re-establishment of his health ; 
and finding, during the few next days, that his 
advice was not exactly taken, Fortescue thought 
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it expedient to hint to his father the necessity 
of using his superior influence with the young 
man to the same efiect, for Robert Fortescue 
was reaUy interested in his young relation's 
welfare and advancement. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



This measure, on his cousin^s part, gained 
for D'Orville a mild lecture from Mr. For- 
tescue, senior, the first opportunity which 
presented itself, and a more particular insight 
into his nephew's plans and proceedings than 
he had previously troubled himself to obtain. 

" My dear Harry,'' said the worthy gentle- 
man, "I understand that you have come to 
England for the re-establishment of your 
health?" 
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" I have, sir ; the climate of India does not 
at all agree witt me." 

" It seldom does in the first instance, I 
believe. You were looking pretty well the 
first time I saw you, but certainly look wretch- 
edly ill to-day. I fear you have not been 
sufficiently prudent with regard to regular 
hours, and so forth. Ah, well — one can 
hardly expect otherwise from a young man in 
London this gay time of the year. Do you 
not think it would be more wise, if not quite 
so agreeable, for you to leave town for some 
quiet watering-place, where fresh air and more 

healthful habits might be pursued and ob- 
tained ?" 

"Oh, yes, sir," D'Orville answered, not a 
little piqued at being thus dictated to ; " and 
as my only object in coming to London was to 
see my sister, the country and its pursuits 
being much more congenial to my tastes and 
inclinations, my purpose now is to leave 
London immediately." 
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" Well, I think you are right ; and where 
do you purpose going ? Have you any friends 
that you think of visiting ?" 

" Not exactly : that is to say, I have an 

introduction to a family in . I shall go 

there, perhaps, in the first instance, and then 
probably make a fishing excursion in Wales." 

'^ Oh, indeed : in what part of shire 

do your acquaintances reside ?" 

" Near , L believe." 

" I used to know that neighbourhood. 
What is the name of your friend ?" 

" Stanley." 

" Stanley ! — What, the rich Stanley's 
daughter ?" 

D'Orville assented, colouring consciously, 
he scarce knew why. 

A dry, meaning smile relaxed his uncle's 
countenance, as he perceived it. 

" Ah, well, you cannot do better than begin 
your sport in that direction. I see, you have 
no idea of wasting your time in England ; you 
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are as worldly wise as any of us. I knew 
Stanley/' he continued, musingly ; " we started 
together in life; but, except in the way of 
business, had very little intercourse. He 
married a Spanish beauty, so there is^ you see, 
a good chance of the girl being good-looking 
too — a rare perfection in an heiress." 

"I know nothing of her, sir,'* D'Orville 
answered, in a tone as testy as was accordant 
with respect ; '* it is only in obedience to a 
request of my cousin in India, whose father 
was a great friend of Mr. Stanley's." 

" Oh, yes, I understand," still smiling mean- 
iiigly; "but your cousin should have come 
himself, if he has any designs in that quarter, 
and not have despatched in his place ' so likely 
an ambassador of love.' " 

And Mr. Fortescue, relaxing from his usual 
grave abstraction, seemed, as men of his 
calibre generally do when thus unusually ex- 
cited, mightily to enjoy the somewhat shallow 
joke of his own construction. 
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He did not let it drop, but at dinner, that 
same evening, brought it forward for the 
amusement of his family. 

"You don't know what a lucky fellow 

Henry D'Orville is. He is going into 

shire to make love to one of the richest 
heiresses in England ; so great a treasure in 
the way of wealth, that bull-dogs are kept at 
every place of egress to guard her person from 
the designs of fortune-hunters." 

" What, Miss Stanley !" exclaimed Bx)bert 
Fortescue, with great interest, whilst every 
other eye was turned upon the subject of the 
remark. " Pray let us hear, Henry, how it is 
that you are thus allowed to ' open Sesame ' 
on this occasion ?" 

And D'Orville, feeling inwardly enraged, 
was under the necessity of repeating, with as 
much patience as he could command, his own 
utter want of interest in the matter, save com- 
pliance with a request of his cousin's in India. 

" Well, I only know there's many a man in 

VOL. I. H 
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London who would like to be in your place," 
Lord Mulcaster said ; " I, for one, if she is 
not shockingly ugly." 

" Shockingly vulgar, I should be afraid," 
observed Lady Mulcaster, coolly dropping her 
eye-glass after a close scrutiny of the young 
man's countenance. 

"What a pity that money and vulgarity 
should so often go together," chimed in Lady 

Augusta. 

" That is rather a young lady's prejudice, 
excuse me, my dear Augusta," remarked her 
stepfather, with a grave, indulgent smile; 
" we, in these days of enlightenment, dare to 
hope that the honest and industrious acqui- 
sition of that most powerful of all worldly 
possessions, wealth, need not necessarily be 
associated with the idea of vulgarity." 

"Rather a vulgar idea on your part, my 
dear, I should say," interposed Lady Mul- 
caster, forgetting it was one of her own sug- 
gestion ; one certainly ill judged, to say the 
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least of it, considering that it was to the 
industriously gained wealth of the rich com- 
moner present, that the Dowager Countess 
and her daughter owed the luxury and posi- 
tion which the scanty jointure of an Irish 
earl's widow could ill have procured them. 

" It is the prejudice of an earl's daughter/' 
suggested Robert Fortescue, courteously ; an 
improvement upon her mother's rebuke, which 
won the speaker a smile of thanks from the 
soothed offender. 

"Stanley was a perfect gentleman/' con- 
tinued Mr. Fortescue ; " he married a Spanish 
beauty of good family, so that the young lady 
stands a fair chance of escaping the English 
vulgarity which my noble Countess and her 
daughter contemn." 

" Vulgarity ! nonsense !" exclahned Mul- 
caster ; '' English wealth, and Spanish beauty. 
For heaven's sake, D'Orville, take me with 
you ; we'll have rope-ladders and scale the 
walls, if necessary. As for so good-looking a 

1X2 
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fellow as you getting in so quietly, I much 
doubt it. Though the father is dead, there's 
some dragon of an aunt, or old guardian, 
depend upon it/' 

*' Well, I shall not take much trouble in the 
matter," said Henry D'Orville- "When I 
have sent in my card, I shall consider that I 
have done my duty, though I have not much 
fear," he added, with a not dissatisfied sense 
of growing importance ; '* for I think my name, 
or rather, that of my cousin's, will give me 
ready admittance." 

What more passed upon the subject is not 
worth detailing. Another day or two and 
D'Orville had bid adieu to his little sister, 
who parted from him with tears of fond regret, 
and was unsettled from her studies, the 
governess complained to Lady Mulcaster, for 
many days after ; and left London none the 
better either in mind or body for his sojourn 
there. It had given the young man a restless, 
dissatisfied, mortified '* longing for ignoble 
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things/' riches, worldly position, and consi- 
deration of which he saw others in the proud 
possession, but of which, as a poor relatidn, 
he enjoyed but the cold reflection. 

Far different yearnings had visited his soul 
when pining in India for his native air ; for 
the sytreams, the flowers, the wild woods of 
his beloved country; all those pure and 
^poetical associations with which England was 
connected in his mind. 

For it requires greater strength and con- 
stancy of mind and constitution, — ^more sta- 
mina, in fact, than D'Orville could boast, to 
keep one's imagination free, one's heart un- 
tamted, in that most unromantic of all atmo- 
spheres—London society. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



But the scene has changed. A day's jour- 
ney brought Henry D'Orville to the quiet 

town of , where he passed the night in 

a comfortable old-fashioned inn, and awoke 
already all the better both in mind and body 
for his change of circumstances. 

Having ascertained the locality of Rosalands, 
the seat of Miss Stanley, to be about six miles 
distant from ■ , he determined to take ad- 
vantage of the elastic vigour with which the 
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fresh brightness of that clear spring morning 
seemed to have inspired him, and make a pil- 
grimage on foot to the heiress's abode. 

In his choice of an estate, the deceased 
Mr. Stanley — for he had bought the place 
some years ago, when he ceased to become 
an acting partner in the mercantile business 
to which he belonged — had fully displayed his 
desire to escape the toils and turmoils of city 
life, for nothing could be more strictly rural 
and retired than the part of the neighbourhood 
in which his mansion stood. It was chiefly 
woodland country, and so few and far between 
were the signs of human habitation on the 
road from , that it required the full em- 
ployment of Henry D'Orville's organs of locality 
and recollection, to steer his course aright ac- 
cording to the directions which had been given 
him at the inn. 

It was wonderful, indeed, that he succeeded 
so well, considering the devious course he took, 
beguiled by every tempting turn and romantic 
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bye-path from the common way. What a 
different creature he felt than he had done 
twenty-four hours ago. 

" The dull and bitter voice was gone ;'* 

every vexing thought and covetous desire 
seemed vanished as if by magic from his breast ; 
the happier, better man within him seemed 
to have gained the reascendant. Such is the 
revivifying effect whicli the genial influence 
of nature has power to produce upon the 
mind of man ere too long worn in life's drear 
pilgrimage, he has become '' a weary of the 
sun/' and all that it shines upon. 

« « « « 

Our pedestrian had almost forgotten the 
aim of his excursion in the pleasure it pro- 
cured him. 



** Buds were blowing, waters flowing ; 
Birds were singing on the trees — 
Everything was bright and glowing ;" 

everything — ^from the wild anemone, his boy- 
hood's favourite, a blossom of which he eve 
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and anon i^ith almost boyhood's eagerness 
stooped to gather, with the blue bell and wild 
hyacinth and other familiar beauties of the 
season, inspired in his breast a careless happi- 
ness, a lively pleasure, he had not for a long 
time enjoyed. 

He had thrown himself down at length, like 
a child on a holiday, tired out with too much 
liberty, upon the ground so luxuriantly over- 
grown, '' one scarce could see the grass for 
flowers,'' when the striking of a neighbouring 
clock warned him that he had found his way 
more directly than he at that moment desired, 
and had probably approached his intended 
destination ; rousing himself, therefore, from 
the spell of ease and insouciance to which 
he had abandoned himself, and throwing away 
his simple nosegay, he sprang to his feet with 
renewed animation, and proceeded on his 
way. 

V 

He felt little shyness at the idea of his visit 
to these strangers. Shyness was not very 
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natural to his constitution, with ladies in 
particular; he always possessed an ease of 
speech and manner, which had won him 
universal favour, both with young and old ; 
and from a boy had gained him much notice 
and many invitations from those friends of 
the fair sex, to whom his gentle, quiet, lively 
intelligence made him attractive. Even in 
London there had been enough to show him 
how, with a little more of these adventitious 
advantages, without which the utmost amount 
of natural fascination are dead letters, he might 
have been far from unsuccessful — why then 
need there be any thing so very formidable in 
tliis visit to a country girl and her relations, a 
vulgar set most probably, according to the 
Mulcaster assumption. 

Indeed any of that romantic interest, with 
which the peculiar nature of the commission 
might have previously invested it in his imagi- 
nation, had been much dispersed by the sar- 
casms of the Eaton Square coterie. 
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And now, without any ornament of fancy, 
he was able to contemplate the matter-of-fact 
reality, that he was going to visit a young 
lady upon whose qualities of mind and person 
he had made up his mind to report, as favour- 
ably as accorded with sincerity and truth — ^for 
the sake of one whose happiness and welfare 
he was bound by every tie of gratitude and 
affection to consider. He went on, therefore, 
and rather abruptly came upon a picturesque 
lodge and entrance gate. 

There were no " buU-dogs " guarding the 
approach; on the contrary, when ringing 
boldly at the gate, a respectable young woman, 
of very prepossessing appearance, came forth to 
answer the echoing summons, and unlocked 
the gate, certainly secured with jealous caution. 
Then, indeed, on suffering him to pass through, 
she very courteously inquired if he had any 
particular business at the house; for most 
visitors were requested to leave their cards 
at the lodge, to save them a further walk or 
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drive, — the ladies seeing no strangers at 
present. 

" Indeed,"- said D'Orville, " I am sorry to 
hear that, for I fear I shall be considered in that 
light, although nay name *' — and he felt in his 
pocket for the card with which he had pro- 
vided himself, — " would be, I think, familiar to 
the family; and I have walked all the way 

from at the request of a friend, who 

gave me great hopes of gaining admission— 
but, of course, I would not for the world be 
an intruder." 

The lodge keeper, whilst she waited for the 
delivery of the card, eyed the speaker with an 
expression of kindly interest, plainly testifying 
her regret that her orders were so strictly un- 
conditional. 

It would have been a pleasure to admit so 
amiable and handsome a young gentleman. 
It was quite a shame to send him away, after 
his long walk too, and he not looking over- 
strong, in spite of the bright colour on his 
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cheeky the brilliancy of eye which the air and 
exercise had given him. 

The woman took the card, however, and 
glanced at the superscription with no better 
hope or expectation than upon those of the 
other strange gentlemen who occasionally pre- 
sented themselves at the gate craving for ad- 
mittance, and whom she according to orders 
sent inhospitably away. 

But no sooner had the words, Mr. Henry 
D'Orville, met her view, than her countenance 
underwent an immediate change. The mere 
kindly favour with which the young stranger*8 
prepossessing appearance and address had in- 
spired her womanly heart, altered to one of 
surprise, pleasure, and profound respect. She 

coloured to the eyes, curtseying nearly to the 
ground, and threw open wide the gate, apolo- 
gizing a thousand times for having detained 
him, pleading the strictness of her orders, the 
ladies being lonely now, and having been an- 
noyed by impertinent intruders. 
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D'Orville smilingly accepting her excuses, 
and telling her she was quite right, proceeded 
on his way, amused at the manner in which, 
certainly beyond his expectations, his boast 
to Lord Mulcaster as to the ** open sesame " 
influence of his name, had been so far made 
good, and at the evident state of preparation 
for the bridegroom elect's tardy coming, in 
which the garrison of Rosalands was kept. 

" Poor Harry!" he thought to himself ; "how 
amused you would be." 

He walked briskly through the park, be- 
ginning to feel however a little more vividly 
the peculiar circumstances of his position. 

" Never mind," he said, gaily. "Spring 
must come before the summer. Je ne mis 
pas la rose. Mais jai vecupres d^elleT 

He came in sight of the house, an old- 
fashioned pointed mansion, built in quadrangle 
with stables, pigeon-houses, and other farm 
appurtenances in corresponding style, all of 
which, now bathed in the bright sunshine, 
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glittering upon the weather-cock, and the 
plumage of the pigeons and other fancy fowls 
fluttering and perching around, presented an 
aspect of life and animation which struck 
D'Orville the more perhaps from his coming 
suddenly after his long solitary ramble by such 
unfrequented ways, on so cheerful a dwelling, 
place. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ENTERiNGthe courtj he rang the bell, the loud, 
reverberating sound causing great commotion 
amongst the feathered tribes in the vicinity. 

His summons was quickly responded to by 
an elderly butler of somewhat sinister appear- 
ance, who glanced at the card — which D'Orville 
thought it as well at once to present to him, 
at the same time enquiring whether the ladies 
were at home— with a severe, inquisitorial 
countenance. 
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But again, as on the woman at the lodge, the 
sight of those three printed words seemed to 
exercise the most magical effect. 

Stepping back and bowing obsequiously— 
his grim countenance illumined by a glow, 
like the yellow glitter on the weather-cock, 
he begged Mr. D'Orville to walk in. The 
ladies were not at home, but would be, he was 
sure, very shortly. In the meantime would 
Mr. D'Orville not take some luncheon ? — was 
his luggage following him ? and other hospi^ 
table enquiries. 

D'Orville having Confessed to the undigni- 
fied manner of his arrival and thankfully 
decUned the offered refreshment — suffered 
himself to be ushered into the drawing room 
where he was left alone, not very sorry after 
the fatigue of his long walk which now began 
to tell upon him, for the rest and breathing 
time thus afforded him. Sunk upon a softly 
cushioned ottoman, he glanced around. 

The room was a perfect picture of ease, 
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elegance and refinement ; the furniture hand- 
some, tasteful, and luxurious ; its ornaments 
choice, foreign, for the most part, gems of in- 
estimable value, every thing free from all air of 
gaudy display, far removed from the idea of 
vulgarity, unless, indeed, that unmistakeable 
aroma of affluence which its aspect suggested 
must be according to the Mulcaster creed, con- 
sequently associated. 

A small fire was in the grate, and the blinds, 
drawn over the widely opened windows, leant 
a most enjoyable mixture of shadowy coolness 
and genial warmth, whilst the languid fra- 
grance, exhaled by the hyacinths of every hue 
adorning a flower stand near the windows, per- 
vaded the atmosphere of the apartment. 

Altogether the inviting aspect, the quiet 
repose of this deUcious resting-place were irre* 
sistible to one fresh from India and its luxu« 
rious habits." A drowsy languor began in- 
sensibly to steal over his senses, surrounding 
objects to fade into indistinctness. He was 
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again in his tent or bungalow at the hour' of 
siesta, the cool air breathing on his heated brow, 
through the closed blinds of the open window, 
the fannings of the punkahs ; and soon, with 
eyes fast locked in slumber, he was dreaming 
of his cousin Harry with his noble, honest 
countenance standing by his side, as on the 
deck of the Hyperion -^ bidding him God 
speed. 

The momentary lifting aside of the curtain, 
and the light firm step which pressed noise- 
lessly on the Turkey carpet failed to rouse 
him, and a young lady with a basket of 
flowers in her hands, stood with eyes of 
startled wonder, contemplating the sleeper. 
But she would hardly have possessed that 
impressionable thing, a young lady's heart, 
if something more than mere wonder had not 
been excited by her survey of that living pic- 
ture — some such feeling as might have pos- 
sessed Miranda's breast on the apparition of 
Ferdinand in her enchanted Isle — or more ap- 

I 2 
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plicable still, that with which the sleeping Endy- 
mion inspired Dian the minstrel Chdtrelet the 
royal princess, or that " angel-Uke" poet, found 
slumbering on the ItaUan plains, his unknown 
admirer. For indeed, the sleeping face now in 
question, with his fine cut features, the long, 
dark lashes resting on the delicate flushed 
cheek, the gold brown hair, pushed from a 
broad white brow over which, even India's re- 
morseless sun seemed but tenderly to have 
exercised its power, might have vied in inte- 
rest, with either of those sleeping heroes. 

However it might be, the feelings of the 
lady in question were not worked upon in the 
same manner, as were those of the several 
heroines of historical renown — 

*' No kiss unasked, unbougbt." 

No poetical effusion was the result of her 
survey. 

Indeed, after the first moment of surprise, 
the sense of the ridiculous rather than the 
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sublime, seemed most to predominate, for she 
smiled an amused and brilliant smile at the 
unaccountable phaenomenon. How did the 
sleeping stranger gain entrance to her carefully 
secluded dwelling ? who in the world could 
this be, sleeping so unceremoniously in her 
drawing room ? and *^ Oh if my aunt had 
but come in instead of me !" was the thought 
which irresistibly possessed her, whilst a smile 
still more playfully malicious illumined her 
countenance at a suggestion which seemed to 
have in it something infinitely diverting. 

But all this had been the work of a second, 
and she was naturally about to leave the room 
to inquire of her usually zealous Cerberus, the 
butler, the meaning of the strange adventure, 
when, it must have been more from the sun- 
shine of her presence, than any disturbing 
sound that she had made, D'Orville suddenly 
awoke, starting up with a stare of such unaf-^ 
fected bewilderment and affright, that it must 
have required all the sobering influence of her 
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awkward position to restrain the young lady, 
to all appearance so mirthfully inclined, from 
laughing outright. 

As it was, she still smiled, whilst at the 
same time, with wonderfully dignified self-pos- 
session, she bowed courteously, her dark, ex- 
pressive eyes demanding an explanation. 

" I beg ten thousand pardons," stammered 
out poor Henry D'Orville, overwhelmed less 
perhaps, with the awkwardness of his position 
than by the sight of so Hebe-like an apparition. 
" I do not know how it could have happened — 
a long walk of many miles must plead my 
excuse — I suppose your servant has explained 
the reason of my intrusion." 

But as his listener still looked unenlightened, 
he added — 

" That my name is Henry D'Orville. My 
cousin" — he was about to add. 

Again a magic power was at work — this 

N. 

time, however, it seemed productive of emo- 
tions of a different kind. 
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The brilliant glow upon Miss Stanley's 
cheek faded to a tender paleness — ^her graces 
ful ease and pride of manner forsook her 
quite. 

She started perceptibly, and it was with 
moistened eye, and the faltering accents of 
her peculiarly, rich-toned voice, that, rallying 
as it were, from a sudden shock of surprise, 
and holding out her hand, she said : 

" You are welcome, Mr. D'Orville ; I have 
so often heard your name mentioned by my 
dear father with interest and regard, that I 
cannot look upon you as a stranger." 

The pressure of those slender fingers, the 
faltering accents of that musical voice, the 
softened power of her expressive eyes, at once 
wound a spell of fascination round the young 
man's heart, and his very soul sickened at the 
thought that he was not the one for whom she 
mistook him. 

It was, however, only the eperdument of the 
moment, and no deliberate intention to keep 
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up the delusion which prevented him from at 
once undeceiving her as to his identity. 

Miss Stanley had seated herself, and began 
with recovered self-possession to put those 
common-place enquiries which first suggested 
themselves, and which he answered mechani- 
cally. — He had been in England a fortnight ; 
be had passed that time in London ; he had 
stopped there to see his sister. 

"What, you have a sister?" interrupted 
Miss Stanley. 

"Yes, one young sister, living with my 
uncle, Mr. Fortescue." 

"You were sorry, perhaps, to leave India?" 

She fancied she had heard that be liked the 
country extremely, 

"Liked it? oh, no!" with sudden vehe- 
mence ; " it was necessity quite which could 
at all reconcile me to it. My delight was 
great to return, even though it were — " 
be added, dejectedly — " but for a short 

time/' 
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Miss Stanley coloured oonsciously, and^ as 
if suddenly struck by the shaded character 
of the apartment, rose, saying, with rallying 
gaiety— 

*^I suppose, after the burning clime to 
which you have been accustomed, a little of 
our EngUsh sunshine, which it seems to have 
been the aim of some one, — I suppose my 
dear careful aunt,— most carefully to exclude, 
will not be objectionable." 

" It is little needed here," murmured D'Or- 
ville, involuntarily, and a» if still but half waking 
from a dream, following Miss Stanley to the 
window, 

" My hyacinths will not think so !" ex- 
claimed the young lady, gaily, as she drew 
back the curtain, letting in a brilliant stream 
of light and sunshine upon herself and her 
flowers ; and whether or not she understood 
the impHed compUment, there was upon her 
countenance, and in her tone of voice as bhe 
spoke these words, the careless superiority 
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of a beautiful woman, far from unconscious of 
the impression she had produced. 

" My aunt will soon be at home, I hope," 
she said, returning demurely to her seat, " and 
will be most happy, I am sure, to see you. 
She has walked down to the village on some 
visit of charity. We lead such a life of 
retirement here, that a visitor, or, rather, the 
admittance of one, is quite an event ; and 
that will account," suddenly recollecting her- 
self, " for my remissness in not having sooner 
offered you some refreshment; and I think 
you said you had had a long walk from — . 

" Well, then," she resumed, after her hos- 
pitable civilities had been duly gone through 
and responded to by her guest, " if you are 
really neither hungry nor tired, perhaps you 
would like to come out and see my gar* 
den." 

Henry arose with alacrity to obey this 
summons. A garden had ever been his 
delight : even in arid India, he had endea- 
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voured to cultivate the loved flowers of his 
country. 

It may be imagined with what a delicious 
sensation of enjoyment he followed his beau- 
tiful conductress into the perfumed air of a 
flower-garden, .laid out regardless of expense 
or trouble, — every lovely spring flower bloom- 
ing in rich profusion. 

" We will not go further at present,** Miss 
Stanley added, " for my aunt will probably 
return this way." 
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CHAPTER XIV, 



TiiKEE was evidently in this invitation a 
littlo impatient eagerness to escape the present 
formal character of their tete-a^Ute ; for though, 
to all outward appearance, all cause of emotion 
Imd vaniBhed from her miud. and no lady of 
the court circle could have assumed to more 
perfection the easy, careless grace of a hostess 
than this country heiress, to sit with the 
expressive eyes of her wonder-struck companion 
contemplating her countenance with a gaze 
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amusing almost from its naive and undisguised 
admiration, could not fail, considering the sup- 
posed peculiar circumstances of the case, to make 
her feel some degree of secret embarrassment. 

Henry D'Orville rose instantaneously, or, 
rather, as one drawn by some irresistible 
attraction, followed his fair guide through the 
window upon the terrace, and then down the 
sloping sward into a formal flower-garden, 
bright with the delicate hues of spring-tide 
blossoms. 

Here his natural passion for flowers broke 
throughj in a degree, the spell of enchantment 
which had bound his senses ; and his exclama- 
tions of admiration and delight appeared to 
gratify Miss Stanley more than his previous 
flattering absorption in herself, for the beauty 
of her garden appeared to be her peculiar pride 
and pleasure* 

" This was once a bowling-green," she said, 
" ten years ago converted into a garden for 
me... by my father." 
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Her voice thrilled sadly as she spoke these 
latter words. 

" I don't think, however," she resumed, 
" that this is my favourite garden-time ; spring 
flowers are, to my taste, but insipid and sickly 
when compared to those of the other seasons. 
A month later, you should be here. Fashion- 
able people, I know, who spend half of the 
summer in London, reserve all their taste and 
interest for their autumn gardens ; but the 
time of roses is the time for me. Can you 
not fancy when all those standards are in 
bloom, and those beds one red or snowy 
mass, what a paradise of fragrance this must 
be?" 

"Yes," D'Orville answered, entering into 
her smiling enthusiasm with earnest empresse- 
ment, ** 1 can quite fancy what it must be ; 
but still with all this present loveliness before 
me, I am quite content to wait, and cannot 
even sigh for roses." 

Ah, what indeed to him would have been 
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a whole bower of roses at that moment, 
when there moved by his side one in whose 
rich fresh charm of person seemed, to his 
excited fancy, to be concentrated all the 
bloom and radiance of the most superb of 
Flora's Houris, 

*' When she I loved was gay and young, 
And like a rose in June." 

« 

All through the remainder of the walk, 
these words of Wordsworth were running 
through his mind. 

This particular characteristic of her beauty, 
freshness, struck him more, perhaps, accus- 
tomed as he had been the last few years 
to the enervated appearance of the Indian 
ladies. 

Or even when compared with the London 
beauties he had seen more lately, mere hot- 
house exotics in comparison with this splendid 
dewy garden rose, not to speak of the pretty 
paler blossom, his sister Blanche. 
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But this was, after all, but the colouring of 
the portrait. 

There was, besides, the graceful walk, she 
owed, probably, to her Spanish mother ; the 
noble upright form and carriage ; those mag. 
nificent eyes, foreign, perhaps, in their size 
and colour, but truly English in their free, 
frank, open glances* 

"Conscious beauty," in short, "adorned 
with conscious virtue. What a spirit is 
there in those eyes 1 what a bloom in that 
person ! How is the whole woman ex- 
pressed in her appearance ! Her air has the 
beauty of motion, and her look the force of 
language." 

This graphic description in " The Spectator," 
can best depict her. 

The conversation became by degrees de- 
lightfully free and unconstrained. The open 
air and liberty of action seemed to disenthral 
Henry D'Orville's faculties, and Miss Stanley 



^ 
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evidently entered with pleasure and interest 
into his intelligent remarks and information, 
chiefly on the subject of flowers and gar- 
dens. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Under these eircumstances it was to Henry 
like the rude awakening from some delicious 
dream, when, with a bright smile, Miss Stanley 
suddenly exclaimed — : 

'* Ah, here comes Aunt Rachel !" 
And D'Orville, who had looked up, expect- 
ing to behold some tall, grim-looking spinster 
of true duenna attributes, could scarcely for- 
bear a smile at the different picture which 
presented itself so unexpectedly in the relative 
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in question. Miss Rachel Stanley was certainly 
a striking contrast to her niece, being short 
and stout, in age about fifty, neither sym- 
metrically formed nor swan-like in her move- 
ments ; but there was a simple benevolence, 
a bonhommie, if such a term can be applied to 
a lady, in her square, good-humoured coun- 
tenance, which at once prepossessed the feel- 
ings in her favour, and gave assurance that 
whatever might be the outward homeliness of 
her person, and want of brilliancy or refinement 
in her mental qualifications, there was a fund 
of genuine worth and goodness, a freedom from 
all selfish and uncharitable dispositions in her 
nature, redeeming it from any taint of coarse- 
ness. The good lady was evidently rather over- 
come by the heat and exertion of her walk, and 
the fussy look peculiar to her countenance was 
evidently much increased by the garden scene, 
which presented itself; for whilst the pace 
with which she moved along the gravel-walk 
to meet the object of her solicitude was pain- 

k2 
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fully accelerated, and the look of alarm and 
concern which her lovely niece seemed not a 
little to enjoy, plainly visible, she murmured 
to herself anxiously — 

" Dear ! dear ! now who can this possibly 
be with Juanita?" 

Then followed the introduction ; Miss Stan- 
ley composing her countenance to proper 
sedateness, at once relieved the good lady's 
qualms upon the subject of roue lords and 
Irish adventurers, against whom she had been 
schooled into such abhorrence and apprehen- 
sion, by blushingly presenting to her — 

" Mr. Henry D'Orville." 

" Dear ! dear ! only think, now !*' was all 
Miss Rachel Stanley, in her first startled asto- 
nishment, could find to ejaculate, but her 
countenance expanded into a smile radiant 
with kindly satisfaction. She shook the young 
man most heartily by the hand, and warmly 
bade him welcome. 

" Well, well," she said, after her first cordial 
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ebullition had a little subsided, ^^ this is plea- 
sant, indeed!'' and she nodded a smile of 
congratulatory signiacance at her niece, who 
was now, however, standing looking rather 
grave and unresponsive. 

" Very pleasant, I mean, to see the gentle- 
man one has heard so much good of. I hope, 
my dear, you have offered him luncheon.— 
Really,'' returning with much ingenuous ad- 
miration to a survey of D'Orville's flushed, 
handsome countenance, "I am surprised to 
see you looking so well, just coming from a 
hot climate, and that terrible sea voyage, too." 

" It must be the English air, then, which 
has worked such miracles," D'Orville an- 
swered, smiUng ; " you would not have 
thought so well of my looks some few weeks 
ago." 

" Indeed I Well, that is delightful," re- 
sumed Miss Rachel Stanley, beginning to be 
a little abstracted, as certain anxious thoughts 
crowded into her mind as to whether the right 
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sleeping-room had been prepared for the un- 
expected guest, and if some addition to their 
little family dinner would not be advisable, to 
say nothing of a strong desire to rest, after 
the fatigue of a long walk. 

" My dear, are you going further ? You 
must take care and not tire Mr. D'Orville 
after his journey." 

*' After his walk, you ought to say, aunt; 
you are not aware, perhaps, that Mr. D'Orville 

walked all the way from . We only 

came out to meet you, and I dare say he feels no 
inclination to stay out any longer." 

'* Walked from ! You do not mean 

to say so. Well, that was active for an 
Indian. But your luggage, sir ?" 

" My luggage I left at the inn where I 
spent the night, and where I must now think 
of returning." 

" Returning !" Miss Rachel exclaimed, quite 
astonished ; " you must not think of such a 
thing. My dear Juanita, why did you not 
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order the cart to be sent down sooner ? But 
it may be still here before dinner-time." 

And the good lady bustled on more quickly 
to the house, D'Orville protesting against such 
trouble being taken on his account, and his 
perfect innocence of any intention of intruding 
so far on them. 

But all this Miss Stanley treated with 
perfect disregard ; and as even her niece 
seemed to consider his scruples on the subject 
mere words of ceremony, he had nothing to 
do but yield silent acquiescence. They re- 
entered the drawing-room accordingly. Miss 
Rachel giving vent to her favourite ejacula- 
tion, " Dear ! dear !" on discovering the sun- 
beams playing so recklessly on the Persian 
carpet. She then rang the bell, and very 
respectfully requested Mr. Martingale, the 
butler, who responded in person to the sum- 
mons, to give orders for Mr. D'Orville*s 
luggage being sent for immediately. 

But that dignified gentleman, with a some- 
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what supercilious expression on his counte- 
nance^ assured her that he had already taken 
that responsibility upon himself^ and despatched 
the cart nearly an hour ago to . 

"Thank you, Martingale; — and the blue- 
room, is it prepared ? — That is quite 
right." 

And Harry D'Orville felt as if the whole 
household had concurred to take his afiPairs 
out of his hands, and push them on he knew 
not whither. 

For the short space of time which succeeded, 
Miss Rachel, who sank rather exhausted on 
an easy-chair, had the conversation almost 
entirely;, to herself, for Juanita sat silent, a 
pensive, almost anxious expression overshadow- 
ing her bright countenance, whilst D'Orville 
suddenly became pale and abstracted. 

This the good lady did not fail to remark, 
and her kindly concern was excited on her 
visitor's behalf. 

She was sure that he was tired to death — 
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he must not be allowed to talk any more, but 
have a cup of tea in his own room, and rest 
till dinner-time. 

Of course, Harry protested against this kind 
solicitude, but Miss Rachel would not heed 
his protestations, and even Juanita coming 
to her aunt's assistance advised him to follow 
her good counsel, sajring that she would go 
out and finish her gardening; and as the 
young lady immediately resumed her hat, took 
up her basket, and prepared to deprive them 
of her bright presence, he had nothing better 
to do but accept his elder hostess's invitation, 
and soon found himself foUowing her up the 
wide and handsome staircase. 

What an opportunity was now afforded him 
during their slow and lengthy progress, for 
Miss Rachel's movements were far from 
sylph-like, to remove by a few plain explanatory 
words the mistaken impression under which 
she was labouring. 

The words, " my cousin," indeed, once or 
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twice straggled on his lips, but something 
seemed to choke their utterance. 

Certainly his companion did not give him 
much time. She was so excessively loquacious 
—had so much to say concerning poor dear 
Juanita, Nita, as she most generally called her, 
whose looks and spirits she said he must not 
judge of by what he saw of them at present. 
She was not quite herself yet ; never had been 
since her poor father died ; and it was ap- 
proaching near the time of year when she 
had lost him ! Poor, dear girl ! she had loved 
him dearly, and had taken his death much to 
heart. 

*'But the young," the good lady added, 
" get over their griefs in a wonderful manner. 
It is but a dull life for one of her years living 
as we do, so quietly, seeing no one but each 
other ; for, of course," she continued, clearing 
her throat mysteriously, " one is obliged to be. 
very careful. My poor brother was so anxious, 
80 particular about who came near Juanita.'' 
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Harry D'Orville felt the conscious blood 
tingling to the very ends of his fingers ; but 
Miss Rachel saw nothing of his confusion, 
and continued her' relation. 

" You see, my dear Mr. D'Orville, that it 
was a sad responsibility for a single woman 
like myself, so handsome as is Nita, and such 
a prize in every way. I really never had a 
moment's peace, particularly since her guardian, 
Mr. Townsend, left England. I was always 
terrified lest something should happen, and 
then all the blame would have fallen on me. 
But it would have been unnatural to have kept 
poor Nita much longer out of all society of her 
own age. The young will be young in all 
their tastes and inclinations ; in shorty my dear 
sir, I am very glad, and so I am sure will Mr. 
Townsend be, to hear that you have come.'* 

There was nothing extraordinary in the 
satisfaction the good lady expressed in being 
able to break their monotonous seclusion by 
having under the ^ame roof us her young 
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niece an unobjectionable visitor of her own 
age and standing. 

So D'Orville, after a few more ineflFectual 
efforts to turn the discourse into the requisite 
channel^ found himself ushered into a luxuri- 
ously appointed bedroom, where Miss Stanley, 
trusting he would find himself comfortable, 
and ring for everything he reqmred, left him 
to his own reflections. 

Reflections they could scarcely be called. 
What with physical weakness, consequent on 
the unwonted exertion he had undergone, 
joined to the mental excitement of .the last 
few hours, Henry was in no condition for a 
very deliberate or distinct train of meditation. 
The novelty and perplexity of his position, the 
influence which the unexpected fascination of 
the young heiress had produced upon his 
mind, made his brain whirl and his heart 
flutter bewilderedly, and he lay upon the sofa 
in a half-waking dream haunted but by one ra- 
diant vision, the time passing so unconsciously, 
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that he was startled by the sound of the 
dressing-bell, and the appearance of the 
attentive Martindale, accompanied by a foot- 
man with his portmanteau, before he thought 
he had been there half-an-hour. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Henry D'Orville soon found himself re- 
turned to the morning-room, with the two 
ladies. Juanita again all animated gaiety, 
looking more than ever like a damask rose 
in her lighter evening toilette. 

She still wore black for her father ; but her 
dress was ont his occasion of a thin material, 
a Spanish mantilla worn as a scarf veihng her 
white arms and shoulders. 

Their Uttle well-appointed dinner, for Miss 
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Stanley, senior, accustomed at one time to 
keep open house for her brother, was a first* 
rate superintendent de cuisine^ was rendered 
delightfully unconstrained by the heiress's 
piquant discourse. D'Orville was astonished 
as well as charmed by such powers of agree- 
ability in a girl bred up in the strict retire- 
ment of a country life. 

There was a natural refinement in all her 
words as well as actions, which the most 
finished and fashionable culture could not 
have engendered. 

Mr. Stanley must have been indeed a supe- 
rior man ; and the governess, who it seemed 
had only parted from her pupil a few months 
ago, and to whom Nita once or twice affection- 
ately alluded, something more than a mere 
accomplished instructress; for good Miss 
Rachel, though possessed of a certain n^'ve 
originaUty, which redeemed her manners from 
common-place vulgarity, with her primitive 
and contracted notion of men and manners, 
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would never have succeeded in giving such a 
superior tone to her young charge' cha- 
racter. 

Indeed, Nita might have seemed rather to 
regard her aunt with the indulgent aflFection 
of a superior being to one beneath her in 
intellectual attainment, than to look up to her 
with the respectful submission due to a guar- 
dian and a guide. 

The heiress spoke — indeed more particularly 
as in growing confidence she strolled for a 
short time with her guest on the terrace after 
dinner, for D'Orville would not hear of re- 
maining alone one moment in the dining-room, 
— of the loss she had sustained in her dear Miss 
Villars, who for the last few years had been to 
her less a governess than a valued companion 
and friend. 

Her father's death, and the necessity of 
providing a comfortable home for a widowed 
mother, had induced her to consent to a 
marriage with a clergyman who had long 
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been attached to ber, but to vs^hom, for her 
much-loved pupil's sake, she had long seemed 
cruel. 

" My dear aunt/' Nita added, " is kindness 
and affection itself ; but you may imagine this 
last loss has made me feel still more — " and 
tears rose to her eyes as they ever did when 
she alluded in the most indirect manner to 
her father, — " the sorrowful change which has 
taken place in my home during the last 
twelvemonth/' 

But she talked too in a more cheerful strain 
of books and music, and seemed delighted to 
find in her companion an accomplished mu- 
sician. 

After tea she made him give them a 
specimen of his performance both vocal and 
instrumental, proposed future duets, and sang 
herself some little English and Spanish melo- 
dies in a clear, rich, liquid voice, wtich plunged 
him in the lowest depths of enchantment, 
whilst Miss Rachel, the picture of contented 
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But Henij D'OmDe is in his room again 
alone, with his trooUed, bewildered thoughts, 
still farther jdonged in the labyrinth in which 
he so nnnecessarity has entangled himself. 

His writing-case is open befcure him; it 

contains a half-written letter he mnst finish 

and post for the Indian mail on the morrrow. 

His London history is there folly detailed; 
he could not bring himself to write what 

ought naturally to have followed. 

" I have seen her — come quickly, Harry, 
and claim the treasure which (luckiest of 
mortals) has been so wonderfully designed for 
you; she is everything that the most fasti- 
dious taste, the most exigeant heart could 
desire — beautiful, noble-hearted, accomplished, 
good." 
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No ; instead, a torrent of envious, selfish, 
ungenerous thoughts overflowed his soul, 
threateningly assailing every amiable and 
affectionate feeling hitherto existing in his 
mind towards one bound to him by so many 
ties. 

Why was it thus? — ^Why had this great 
stroke of fortune been offered to his cousin 
rather than himself — his cousin who had so 
Httle appreciated, so tardily accepted it. How 
cold-blooded and calculating, to send another 
to inspect a treasure which, at his own leisure, 
if the report was favourable, he would come 
over to appropriate and enjoy. 

Irrespective, however, of this present point 
of excitement, there had been, we fear, no lack 
of latent jealousy slumbering in his breast 
towards this more than brother. Something 
in the superior consideration and respect which 
the elder Henry so unconsciously inspired; 
the strange, irresistible influence which he in- 
voluntarily exercised over all with whom he 

l2 
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came in contact, had long been to the younger 
cousin a source of secret wonder and discon- 
tent, but never had he been so struck by this, 
as since his return to England, when every 
word spoken, even by those proud, and 
callous relations in Eaton Square on the sub-' 
ject of the elder D'Orville, had expressed a 
spirit of respectful commendation, mingled 
with somewhat of 8elf'*reproachful regret, that 
such distinguished talents should have been 
suffered by them to be expended in the service 
of far-off India, 

And all this praise appeared in direct 
contrast to the carelessness with which they 
seemed to regard his own career, little interest 
in it being evinced beyond the usual good 
wishes natural to the ties of relationship. 

It was evident to the young man, that his 
friends thought a cadetship an adequate pro* 
vision for /^m— quite sufficient in every way ; 
yet, after all, what was there in his cousin, 
either in person or capacity, so transcendently 
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superior to himself? Might he not, indeed, 
in some points, if justice was done him, be 
considered to have the advantage ? 

AU this, which had been but vague and 
unsubstantial at the time, failed not now to 
rise up with passion and with power. And 
alas! that his first true, fervent feeling of 
l,ove should be contaminated by such dark- 
some accompaniments, that he should lie down 
that night hating in his heart his best and 
truest friend. 

Henry was well read in Shakspeare; why 
did not the honourable example of Suffolk, 
when under similar temptations, occur to him ? 

" Oh, wert thou for myself I But, Suffolk, stay. 
Thou must ROt wander in that labyrinth ; 
There minotaurs and ugly treasons lurk. 
Sohcit Henry with her wondrous praise : 
Bethink thee of her virtues which surmount ; 
Mad, natural graces that extinguish art, 
Repeat their semblance often on the seas ; 
That when thou com'st to kneel at Henry's feet. 
Thou mayst bereave him of his wits with wonder." 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



And Nita sat in a large arm-chair in her 
aunt's chamber in silent abstraction. Miss 
Rachel, her night toilette being accomplished, 
dismissed her maid and startled her niece 
from her reverie by exclaiming, as she turned 
towards her-—* 

*' Well, my dear, is not this pleasant ?" 
^' What, aunt ?" was the low evasive reply, 
for Miss Stanley knew well to what this 
allusion pointed, 
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"Why,^that he should have come at last, 
so nicely and pleasantly, and in all ways so 
exactly what your dear father would have 
wished for you — such a delightful young 
man !" 

" Really, my dear aunt, you seem quite in 
love with him," said Nita, still with averted 
eyes, and playing with her watch-chain. 

*'I— oh, no, not quite — that would never 
do," shaking her head with a broader and 
more significant smile, '^ that is for you to be, 
my dear." 

"But I am not — not one atom ! aunt," 
answered Nita, though she could not refuse 
an answering smile ; " I suppose it will come 
in time — at least, I mean that it should." 

" Of course you do, my dear, and little 
difficulty will you find in so doing, I should 
fancy ; that is to say, if young girls are what 
they were in my young days. I don*t mean," 
the good lady continued, struck, perhaps, as 
she regarded the handsome, high-bred looking 
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creature before her, by the difference existing 
between her and those contemporaries which 
her remembrance embodied, " I do not mean 
to say, that with your good looks and fortune 
you might not be induced to look a httle 
higher, and that a duke or a prince would be 
proud to have such a wife — ^but, oh, my dear," 
putting on the most moralising expression of 
countenance, ^'it is not high-sounding titles 
which constitute happiness, as my poor bro- 
ther used to say, he seldom saw much good 
come to our class, of titled marriages/' 

" And I am sure, I do not wish for either 
dukes or princes, dear aunt. I am quite con- 
tent that my husband should be a thorough 
gentleman, like my father.*' 

And Juanita's beautiM eyes swam in a 
perfect lake of shining tears at this last allu- 
sion. 

"Yes, my dear, what is higher than a 
gentleman hke your father, as you say, and 
every one said who knew him ? We have reason 
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to be proud indeed of that speech of the Lord 
Chancellor's, when he dined with your father at 
some public dinner, at the time there was 
question of obtaining for him a peerage, which 
he firmly declined. But you remember all 
about it/* 

''Never mind, aunt, I like to hear that 
speech repeated over and over again ; every 
word is precious to my ear/* 

*' Well, he said, you know, ' Mr. Stanley is 
one of the few, who would confer honour on 
a peerage, instead of a peerage upon him/ 
Now this young Mr. D'Orville " 

" Oh, yes, aunt," interrupted Juanita, 
wiping away the tears her aunt's last words 
concerning her father had caused to overflow 
their boundaries ; " I dare say he is every- 
thing that I should desire ; yet I confess he is 
not exactly what my imagination had hoped and 
pictured him/* 

" Dear, dear me !'* and Miss Eachel lifted 
up her eyes wonder in gly } " what will young 
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girls dream of next, when such a young man 
8S this does not satisfy them ?" 

" He is so young in the first place," objected 
Nita. 

" Young indeed ! that is a fault not often 
complained of, and which will soon be mended," 
answered Miss Rachel contemptuously. 

" Too young for me, I mean/* 

" Too young for you — why, you silly child, 
you are not twenty. Henry D'Orville must 
at least be twenty-two — come, come, this will 
not do ; you must not be naughty and beat 
about the bush for objections. I always said 
that Miss Villars, though a good creature in 
every other respect was a little too sentimental 
and romantic in her notions about men and 
matrimony for a sensible woman, and now it 
is all coming out in you." 

** Oh, my dear aunt ! what a mistaken notion," 
said Juanita, coming warmly to the defence of 
her absent friend — " I am sure Miss Villars 
bad not a foolish notion in her head, and never 
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thodght, much lass spoke, on such subjects, 
I don't think from her I should have even 
learnt that there was such a thing as a lover 
in the creation/' 

" Hum !" answered Miss Rachel, in whom 
a little mild, latent jealousy of this rival hi her 
niece's affections, now found unaccustomed 
vent, *' She certainly treated hers rather 
cavalierly— the poor man must have had the 
patience of Job to wait as he did." 

" Well, dear aunt, we at least, have no right 
to complain of her conduct in that respect," 
interrupted Juanita, *^ No," she continued. 
** I dare say I am very • foolish, very unreason- 
able, but I must own that after all, my dear 
father used to tell me of Colonel D'Orville, 
and what he had heard of his son, I had pic* 
tured to myself something rather different—^ 
a superior, nobler, manlier style of person than 
this. In many respects I own he is very 
interesting, this young D'Orville." 

" Tndeed ! I never saw a finer creature— 
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ali^t and delicate, periiaps, now, as a man of 
hia age onght to be, but tall, broad shoulder^, 
a beaatifiil fignie — what do you require more ? 
for my part I am no admirer of your Irish 
giants/' 

** Oh my dear annt !" and Joanita coold 
not repress a merry burst of laogbter at this 
¥ery material interpretation of her words, '^ I 
was not speaking of his personal attractions, 
but,'' she added with a half-sigh, despairing of 
making her rery matter-of-fact annt enter into 
her real views and feelings. She knew very 
well to what the Irish giant pointed. 

Some time ago, a peer of the sister island 
with estates in his own country hopelessly en* 
cumbered, had haunted the neighbourhood for 
seyeral weeks, exposing the ladies to some little 
annoyances by his pertinacious attempts to 
force his acquaintance upon the heiress. The 
interference of her male guardian had indeed 
been found necessary — but often at the time, 
and after, Juanita in playful malice had loved 
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to excite her aunt's horrified anxiety, by pre- 
tending to admire the Herculean form and 
giant-like dimensions of her Hibernian ad. 
mirer. 

" Such a face," continued Miss Rachel, 
^' indeed I fear he must have thought me very 
rude, I could not take my eyes off it — such 
perfect features !" 

" Yes, aunt, in that I quite agree — quite fit 
for a miniature — I mean to begin his picture 
to-morrow, for you, aunt, of course." 

*^ Oh, you naughty girl ! how you do love to 
tease me-^and his playing and singing are 
delightful, what a companion he will make — - 
it is seldom one meet now a-days with an ac- 
complished young man/' 

*^ I hate accomplished^young men/* 

*^Dear, dear!" exclaimed Miss Rachel, 
begininng to lose all patience — " go to bed — I 
shall say nothing more to-night ; but we shall 
see how it will be in a very short space of time, 
if a young lady of my acquaintance will not 
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be as much in love as a certain young gentle- 
man is abeady, little as she deserves it/' 

" Oh ! you do think he is a little in love," 
enquired Juanita with arch demureness. 

" Not a little/' was the reply, with a nod of 
confidential significance — " oh ! a case of love 
at first sight, if I ever saw such a thing be- 
fore." 

*' Ah, he little knew what a treasure he was 
slighting, when he took his time as he certainly 
did, in coming to inspect me ; he deserves to be 
well punished and tormented ; you will allow 
me to teaze him a little, aunt. It would be 
very tame of me, indeed, not to do so, to a 
lover, who has been, as my song says — 

' So long a coming.' " 

" It is only a proof of his prudence and 
modesty, and that his love now is genuine 
and sincere— i-don't trifle with it too much, 
there's a good girl, one could not afford to lose 
such a very nice young man.'' 
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** My dear aunt, don't call him a ' nice 
young man/ again, I entreat, or I shall per- 
fectly detest him/' 

" There then, go to bed, what a naughty 
girl you are 1 I shall send him away to-morrow, 
you don't deserve him in the least,," 

Nita erected her graceful head, and again 
kissing her aunt with a half stifled sigh went 
to her room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



" Over the sea, over the sea, 
Hear what a bonnie bird whispered to me, 
Over the sea, over the sea, 
Some one is coming, ere long." 



When Harry D'Orville went down stairs 
the following morning, Juanita was at her 
pianoforte — her rich clear voice ringing cheerily 
through the passages greeting his ears in the 
spirited little song above quoted. 

Not wishing to interrupt it, he turned from 
the drawing room, and passing through an open 
door into the brilliant sunshine, stood upon 
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the terrace near the window, listening with a 
beating heart till the song was ended. 

Then he gave notice of his approach, and 
the songstress rising from her seat, hastened 
forward with a startled blush and a cordial 
smile, to greet her guest, whose paleness, and 
the dark rim around [his languid eyes rather 
belied the aflfirmative with which he answered 
her kind enquiry as to his having recovered 
from the fatigues of the preceding day, and 
passed a refreshing night — his appearance 
presenting, certainly, a striking contrast to his 
young hostess, whose slumbers, last night's 
excitement had not evidently much tended to 
disturb — ^for she looked fresh and radiant as 
the sleeping beauty newly disenchanted from 
her long and dreamless trance, — all renovated 
life, Ught, and elasticity. 

Under the united influence of such compa- 
nionship, and a morning, whose deUcious air 
and sunny aspect must have cleared the mists of 
care from the most wildly distracted mind, 

TQL. I. M 
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Henry D'Orville soon lost all sense of his 
false and desperate position, and abandoned 
himself once more to the fascination of the 
moment, his cheek and eye soon becoming 
bright, his laugh as light and joyous as his 
companion's. 

They strolled down the terrace steps into 
the garden and other parterres beyond, from 
whence at last a servant summoned them 
to the breakfast-table, where the good aunt 
had for some time sat behind the massive 
tea-urn, awaiting with a countenance of some 
anxiety the truant pair. 

" Dear ! dear !" she had several times 
repeated, whilst carefully preparing from a 
fresh-opened chest from China her most aro- 
matic concoction ; when first made aware 
that the young people had stolen a march 
upon her ; " dear ! dear !" and a world of 
newly-awakened care and fussiness seemed 
comprised in the simple ejaculation. 

The truth is, much as we may esteem and 
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venerate Miss Rachel in general respects, it 
will be useless to attempt disguising from our 
readers the painful truth that she was what 
many most excellent and conscientious people, 
of somewhat limited intellectual capacities, too 
often are, an ostensibly fussy person. 

Her disposition thus lacking one of the 
two great characteristics of perfection, the 
absence of which so materially disturbs our 
enjoyment of their society, — repose. 

Last night the arrival of the young lover 
whom the sacred wishes of her brother 
seemed to have appointed for her niece, had 
lifted, as it were, an immense weight of care 
and responsibility from her' mind, for which, 
however, the morning's light seemed only to 
have supplied a substitute. This opening 
incident of the day was but a characteristic 
embodiment of her newly-excited fears. 

How was she to comport herself properly 
in the new and delicate position in which ^he 
was suddenly placed P 

u2 
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Unmarried chaperone to two young people, 
thrown intimately together under these pecu- 
liar circumstances. — How maintain the post 
of strict surveillance which, according to the 
somewhat prudish and obsolete views of the 
good spinster, were consistent with propriety 
and decorum ? Then rose before her, in for- 
midable array, the walks and rides at all 
unconscionable times and seasons in which 
this young couple would be wild to in- 
dulge. On the latter score, putting her 
entirely hors de combat; on the former, to 
most inconvenient and uncomfortable powers 
of exertion. 

She did not pretend to be, physically speak- 
ing, so active a person as she once might have 
been. The housewifery duties, which she so 
assiduously pursued, gave her as much ex- 
ercise as she could very comfortably get 
through, and the constant state of locomotion 
in which, in her present exaggerated feelings 
of alarmi she seemed fated to be kept, whilst 
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following the fantastic devices of two young 
people so "light alike in heart and limb/' 
would put her in almost as ludicrous and 
fatiguing a position as was Dominie Sampson 
whilst following the childish lucubrations of 
little Harry Bertram. 

No, she must lose no time in writing to 
her brother-in-law and coadjutor, Mr. Towns- 
end, to beg him to come to her assistance, 
in a predicament much too delicate and re- 
sponsible to devolve upon a single woman like 
herself. 

When, at length, the absentees made their 
appearance, fresh and glowing from their 
morning exercise, she found her troubles were 
to be of speedy commencement ; her niece, 
very unconscious of the mildly-implied reproof 
accompanying her aunt's kindly greeting, pro- 
ceeded, after aflFectionately returning her good 
morning, to announce, with much animation, 
that she and Mr. D'Orville had been planning 
a ride for that afternoon. 
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" Mr. D'Orville is a great rider, I find, and 
Don Quixote will exactly suit him." 

" Dear ! dear ! that spirited animal !" 

" Spirited ! why, aunt, you do not cer- 
tainly give Mr. D'Orville much credit for 
equestrian prowess, if uncle Townsend rides 
him. who in his besl days was no Alexander." 

" But then he goes steadily and carefully 
along the roads, whilst you young people will 
be scampering madly over the country. No^ 
no, my dear," she continued, bristling up into 
very rigid determination, as Harry D'Orville 
smiled and Juanita laughed merrily, " I really 
cannot allow it." 

*' What, not Don Quixote ! you surely will 
not reduce Mr. D'Orville to put up with 
Martin's old hack ?" 

" No, my dear, that is not it — I mean to 
say, that I do not think it would be quite 
correct ; that I do not think I can give my 
consent to your riding at all, till Mr. Townsend 
comes back. You know I am not able to 
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accompany you; and — and — in short, my 
dear/' deprecatingly ; " do not ask — ^you will 
oblige me by not asking it." 

" Well, aunt," she answered, with cheerful 
persuasion in her tone and manner, which 
won the admiration of Henry D'Orville, him- 
self beginning to wax terribly impatient with 
this, as he began to think her a terribly, tire- 
some old maid — " I will not ask it, because I 
know you will not persist in refusing me an 
indulgence I have so patiently waited for, 
because you did not seem to consider old 
Martin alone a sufScieut body-guard for so 
precious a commodity as myself; but now 
that so efficient a protector has started up in 
the shape of Mr. D'Orville, you will surely 
see no further obstacle. He will allow no 
one, I am sure, to run away with me, and we 
faithfully promise there shall be no scampering." 

" Dear ! dear !" ejaculated Miss Rachel, 
still shaking her head aver her up-lifted cup in 
an unconvinced and unsatisfied manner, but not 
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liking to state in plainer terms before the 
young man the real grounds of her disap- 
provaL 

So Juanita continued to chat as gaily 
and happily as before, apparently forgetting, 
in the new-found enjoyment of congenial 
companionship, every other graver care and 
consideration. Or perhaps her sense of en- 
joyment was not of so entirely simple and 
unsophisticated a character. Perhaps she was 
not completely insensible to the womanly tri- 
umph of conquest she had so spontaneously and 
genuinely made of the heart of her handsome 
young guest, for it was not in the nature or 
capacity of Henry D'Orville to veil or control 
the manifestation of finy emotion or senti* 
ment which might be awakened in his 
breast ; and his every glance this morning 
beamed admiration and delight; his every 
tone thrilled with adoration. His was a case, 
indeed, of having " come, seen, and been con- 
quered/' 
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Miss Rachel seized the earliest opportunity 
of explaining to her niece the nature of her 
objections with respect to the contemplated 
ride. 

But Juanita, though she knew her aunt 
too well to be surprised at any Uttle pecu- 
liarity of fancy she might entertain on any 
subject, could only bring good-tempered pro- 
testations to relieve her mind, as she could 
not but consider such overstrained vigilance 
most unnecessary. 

After some playful but sensible represent- 
ations of the subject, the good lady was re* 
duced to the necessity of withdrawing her 
forces ; and though she shook her head and 
sighed, and said a great deal about the neces- 
sity for young girls to be particular, and her 
own deUcate and responsible position as a 
single woman, she ended by saying, she was 
sure she oould trust so excellent a young 
man as Mr. D'Orville, and so well brought 
up a girl as her niece, to say nothing of the 
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care of so respectable and trustworthy a ser- 
vant as Martin, who would accompany them. 

So Juanita, with a little scarce perceptible 
flashing of her eyes and disdainful curl of her 
lip at the words relating to herself, was 
allowed, without further hindrance, to rejoice 
old Martin's heart by the order for the horses 
to be at the door at three o'clock that after- 
noon. 

But none the less did Miss Rachel sit 
down at her desk with a heavy sigh, bespeak- 
ing her unrelieved sense of responsibility, 
to commence a very urgent appeal to Mr. 
Townsend on the necessity of his speedy 
arrival. 

In the meantime, not a little to the distraction 
of her ideas, the young people were busily 
employed in practising duetts, a burst of gay 
laughter and merry discourse being occasionally 
interspersed with the musical sounds, which, 
coming through the wide-opened door between 
Juanita's own morning room in which she sat 
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and the drawing-room the musicians occupied, 
caused her at first, till more accustomed to 
the disturbance, often to lay down her pen 
with a "dear! dear! what spirits Nita is 
in !" and then endeavour to recommence her 
epistle. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



The morning, as may be imagined, fled on 
swift and noiseless wings to Henry D'Orville. 
Luncheon time arrived, and with it the remem- 
brance of his unfinished Indian letter. 

That meal-from which his faintly-attempted 
excuses did not bring him release, for Miss 
Rachel judged it very unadvisable that so 
far from robust a young man should lose 
any available opportunity of imbibing nourish- 
ment—concluded, with a desperate plunge, 
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he craved half an hour to finish an Indian 
letter before setting out on their ride. 

It was granted by his young hostess, but with 
a playful assumption of command, she desired 
that he would not exceed the stipulated time. 

'' It will take me about half an hour/' she 
said, " to put on my habit, for I always find 
when I have not rode for some time, my 
riding toilette becomes a mysterious science 
to my maid. A man^s letter^ unless of a 
pecuKarly interesting character, should never 
take a longer time to write/' 

" But a foreign letter, my dear.'^ 

Miss Rachel had a fellow*feeling for the 
writer, for very far herself from possessing the 
pen of a ready scribe, and being one to whom 
a letter of almost any kind was a good morn- 
ing's work for her, her sympathy was con- 
sequently roused in his behalf/ 

" Well, who could require more time even 
for a foreign letter ?" persisted Juanita, ** im- 
less, indeed,'' looking down with an arch smile 
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upon her lip, " it were to a lady friend, and 
then, of course, one lady must resign prece- 
dence to another." 

"It is to my cousin,'* interrupted Henry 
D'Orville, hurriedly, whilst the blood rushed 
to his face, then painfully retreated, as he felt 
the moment of edairdasement was doubtless 
come. 

" Oh, a cousin !" she answered demurely ; 
" well, a coilsin may be still a very interesting 
person, T suppose.'* 

" Let me see," began Miss Rachel, reflect- 
ing, " what cousin may this be ?" 

" This cousin is like a brother to me," he 
continued, desperately. 

*' Oh, a brother !" exclaimed Miss Stanley, 
in the same tone of pretended interest, and 
affecting a sigh of relief. 

"It is the cousin to whom T owe " 

stammered forth the unfortunate victim. 

" Oh, I dare say ; but being a gentleman 
cousin, I have quite lost any interest the first 
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suggestion excited ; so if you please, use all 
diligence in fulfilling your cousinly duty ; our 
ride must not be curtailed for the best cousin 
in the world.'* 

He left her with a kind of desperate relief, 
and rushing upstairs to his own room, opened 
his desk, and there before him lay the fateful 
letter — fateful, as must ever be the first de- 
cided plunge from rectitude and good faith 
into the contrary extreme. 

What he wrote might, indeed, be said to 
have been wrung fi:om him by the spur of the 
moment, by the impulse of hurried and ex- 
cited feeling, that on deliberate consideration 
his conscience would have shrunk from so 
unworthy a course of action. But does it 
not almost seem to argue a less healthy state 
of moral foeUng, when evil action is the result 
of impulse rather than slow and hesitating 
resolve ? 
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" I have seen her, Harry ! they wished me 
to stay, and I am still here. She is not, 
perhaps, all that your fastidious taste might 
desire ; neither so good, so beautiful, but she 
is rich; and I have learnt a bitter lesson, 
Harry, since returning to this countrv,— one 
which your nobler, stronger nature will despise. 
In short, I have become worldly. Then only 
give me leave, and I will woo the heiress^ 
leaving to you that nobler portion, self-respect, 
the esteem and reverence of all the world, the 
glorious independence it must be ever yours 
richly to enjoy, and lacking which a man 
must be, I am well aware, but a poor mise- 
rable slave, though the treasures of Golconda 
were in his hands." Thus the letter was 
desperately concluded; and on this indirect 
lie he dares to set his sign and seal, and send 
across the ocean, to abuse the love and confix 
dence of that excellent friend, whose parting 
words expressed the deep assurance of his 
affection and his truth. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



JuANiTA, it seems, had underrated her 
attendant's power of celerity ; for when Harry 
run down stairs with his letters in his hand, 
looking flushed and excited, though he had 
not exceeded his leave of absence, he found 
Miss Stanley, standing, like Tennyson's Ida, 
'' leaning against a pillar," ready equipped in 
her very pretty riding-dress. Miss Rachel 
was also there, fussing herself, and old Martin, 
by her anxious questions and injunctions. 

VOL. I. N 
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This, and it might be, the little extra lecture 
her aunt thought it necessary to impose upon 
her niece, respecting steadiness and discretion 
of conduct, had excited, perhaps, some degree 
of youthful impatience in the heart of the 
beautiful heiress, — for on the expression of her 
face, shaded as it was now seen, by the black 
plumed hat, which gave so Spanish a character 
to her whole appearance, could be discerned a 
slight expression of impatient scorn — ^were it 
not for that softening shade of sadness, which 
so often seemed to subdue the natural radi- 
ance of her countenance. 

But the guilty conscience sees its own con- 
demnation in the most indirect tone, or change 
of expression ; and the thought immediately 
shot through Henry D'Orville's mind, that his 
confusion, whilst speaking of his cousin, had 
in some measure confirmed the vague sus- 
picions excited in Miss Stanley's mind with 
respect to him. 

Alas ! if he could thus cower in spirit 
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beneath the fancied coldness of that averted 
eye, how could he dare proceed farther in a 
course which must inevitably draw upon him 
at some future time, such a killing weight of 
indignant scorn ? 

But, sad to say, the warning misgiving was 
only too quickly removed. 

Juanita lifting up her eyes upon perceiving 
his approach, the sunbeam immediately re- 
shone forth. 

" Oh ! you are come at last,'' she gaily said ; 
" well, I must say you have been quick, but 
I fear your cousin will hate me cordially. 
Can you trust the postage of your precious 
letter to Martindale ? or will you take it 
yourself? 

"Well, perh^tps, if it is not troublesome." 

" Oh, we shall pass the post-office. Now, 
if you please, will you help me to mount ?" 

She had actually waited for his assistance. 
Lightly she vaulted into the saddle, but in the 
second during which that firm and slender foot 

« N 2 
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pressed his open palm, days and years of 
ordinary enjoyment might have been con- 
centrated. 

" Now mind, my dear, what you are about. 
Pray, pray, Mr. D'Orville, be careful — dear, 
dear," — as Don Quixote tossed his graceful 
head proudly, as if proud of the weight of a 
younger and handsomer rider than he had been 
for some time accustomed, — " I do not like this 
at aU." 

*^ Dear aimt, it is charming ; we shall have 
such a ride !" 

" But you will not stay outi long ?" 
" Not a moment longer than is necessary. 
Take care of yourself, dear aunt, and do not kill 
yourself with walking. Martindale, have you 
the basket ?" And with another " dear, dear,'* 
from Miss Rchel, away they cantered, — a 
basket slung over the groom's arm, containing 
some little delicacy to be left at a sick 
woman's cottage. 
The post-office business was transacted — 
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Miss Rachel's charitable commission fulfilled, 
then followed a ride, which, but for occasional 
pangs of conscience, the stinging recollections 
of the false basis on which its happiness was 
founded, would have been to Henry D'Orville 
felicity unexampled ; and even these he con- 
trived so effectually to stifle before proceeding 
far, that the " fearful joy " he so recklessly 
appropriated, was almost complete. 

How gay Miss Stanley was, how her sweet 
laugh and ringing voice, made musical the 
wooded lanes through which they gently 
passed, or turfy plains over which their swift 
steeds bounded ! 

How beautiful she looked, with the rich, 
clear colour mantling her cheeks, and the 
whole sunshine of the heavens suffused into 
the eyes, of which it would have been hard to 
fix the hue, so did they flash and sparkle, in 
every changing light and shadow. 

And so Henry D'Orville rode on, bound 
beneath a spell too strong for any voice of 
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conscience, honour, or remorse, to pene- 
trate. 

And Juanita — was she soul-satisfied — 
blinded— deceived ? as much so, perhaps, as the 
human heart, so Mimosa-like in its sensibility, 
is ever satisfied with the Jacob-like semblance, 
which in friendship or in love palms itself on its 
acceptance for the genuine and the true. 

But leaving aU these deeper mysteries, 
which may lie concealed in the most super- 
ficial story, to those who like to pierce below the 
surface, let us return with the equestrians to 
Rosalands, where Juanita has bounded, unas- 
sisted, to the ground rather less buoyantly than 
she had mounted, and with the habit thrown 
across her arm, ascended her door steps. 

Miss Rachel, long watching anxiously from 
an upper window, popped her head over the 
staircase, with a "clear, dear," full of relief, 
yet still with a little nettled anxiety. 

" Dear, dear, — I am glad you are come safe 
at last; the dressing-bell has rung some 
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time. My dear, you are very late ; but you 
haveh ad a pleasant ride ?" as Juanita, her face 
a little paler than usual, mollified all further 
resentment by an affectionate kiss. 

"Yes, aunt, very pleasant." 

Yet there was a languid intonation in these 
words which could not have escaped a more 
acute and intelligent listener. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



And far away over sea and land, it might 
be five or six weeks after this time, our Indian 
officer lay in his tent, slowly recovering from 
a desperate wound he had received in an 
engagement which his distinguished valour 
and judgment had considerably helped to 
crown with success. 

" News from a far country, — cold water to 
a thirsty soul/' 
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He stretched out his hand, his whole coun- 
tenance Ughted up with eager pleasure, for the 
letter his servant brings hun with a solemn 
salaam. 

The letter, — he has but one whom he could 
possibly call Mend in England — for school- 
boy ties and friendships seldom survive time 
and distance. 

But this one he has every reason to believe 
will stick closer than a brother. 

His first letter written since he touched 
English ground. 

Sitting up upon his couch, he opened it, and 
read with intense avidity. 

" Poor fellow !" he thought, with a compas- 
sionate smile, as the first pages engaged his 
attention, '' I feared it would be so. England 
has not proved so entirely the Paradise your 
longing imagination pictured it. But the cup 
of disenchantment, though bitter^ may be 
salutary.*' 

He proceeded, a little conscious interest of 
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a more personal nature heightening the colour 
of hiis pale countenance. 

He came to the words 

" And now for the heiress." 

Ah, what of her ? 

His expression sobered into more earnest- 
ness as he read on to the end ; finally, he laid 
down the letter with a look of grave surprise 
— of anxious dissatisfaction. 

"Ah, is it thus," he thought, ^*so soon 
tempted— so soon carried away— so eager to 
barter that noble portion you so willingly 
concede to me — do violence, perhaps, to every 
feeling of the heart, for this ignoble love of ease 
and worldly enjoyment/* 

No other thought — no other suspicion 
flashed across his generous mind; he took 
the writer entirely at his word. 

"Cover the bird-cage; my brain cannot 
stand those shrill notes — and wait for this 
letter,'* he said to his attendant ; then with a 
hand tremulous as much from mental disturb- 
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ance as from physical debility, he availed him- 
self of this short interval between the arrival 
and departure of the Indian mail> to write 
accordingly — 

"My dbae Harry, • 

" I have but ten minutes' time to ac- 
knowledge your letter of the 20th instant, just 
received, even if my disabled arm would allow 
me more. You will see by the papers all 
particulars of the engagement which has taken 
place. I was wounded in my left arm — rather 
a serious affair — from which, thank God, I am 
recovering favourably. It has gained my 
promotion, and the choice between the rever- 
sion of an excellent civil appointment and the 
present tenure of an inferior one. I shall 
probably accept the former. Grimshawe tells 
me a short spell of England will be absolutely 
necessary ; so I shall soon follow, and rejoice 
personally in your good fortune — I trust, in 
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your happiness ; for need I say^ with respect 
to the last important subject of your letter, 
dear Harry — do not for one moment let me 
stand between you and the heiress — you re- 
member my parting injunctions-you know 
my sentimehts with regard to a mere merce- 
naly match, to need any scruples on my 
account — I will never marry a woman whose 
fortune is her preponderate recommendation. 
So far as I am concerned, then, be at rest. 
But for yourself let me entreat you to consider 
before you cast away your happiness — ^your 
independence — for an existence of wealthy 
ease and luxury, which, if I judge you rights 
can never satisfy your aflPectionate heart, or 
tend in any way to your permanent happiness. 
I trust, however, that the feeling your letter 
has caused me, may be an exaggerated, morbid 
impression, and that you are not so entirely 
mercenary in your views as you would make 
it appear. Tn that case, believe me, that I 
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shaU rejoice in your prosperity, and gladly 
resign, for your sake, my own claim upon the 
heiress. 

" Your aflPectionate cousin, 

"Haeey D'Orvillb.*' 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



" Dear, dear, at la§t ! this is a comfort !" 

To this reflection Miss Rachel Stanley gave 

vent, one morning at breakfast, about six 

weeks from the time of Henry D'Orville's 

first arrival. 

" My dear aunt, pray impart to me this 

very comfortable news; — I want comfort* 

Esmeralda is lame, and I am disappointed of 

my rides." 

" Dear, dear, just as I said it would be. 
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— ^young people, when they do ride, will 
ride,./* 

"Where, aunt? — not where the beggar 
does! I hope you do not intend to in- 
sinuate — " 

" You naughty girl !" 
" But about this letter ?" 
'^Well, my dear, your guardian — he has 
arrived in England, and will be here perhaps- 
this evening/' 
" Indeed r 

Miss Stanley made no further comment, but 
pursued her breakfast more thoughtfully. She 
did not look at Henry D'Orville, but Miss 
Rachel did, and was struck with his extreme 
pallor. 

"No wonder, poor young man !" she 
thought, " it must make him nervous. Well, 
I must say he has behaved with great patience 
and discretion, — so much in love, too, as he 
is ; but it has lasted quite long enough ; it 
would soon have broken bounds, and then 
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what was I to do ? and Nita was getting tired 
of this state of things also— so variable in 
spirits and temper — quite cross and teazing 
to the young man at times. — Yes," refolding 
her letter after a second perusal, " it would 
not have done to have delayed his arrival for 
another hour. It . has been a great responsi- 
biUty for a single woman like myself — a most 
delicate and difficult position.'' 

She finished her breakfast in a comfortable 
and deliberate manner, talking all the while, 
the two yoimg people, on their part, almost 
silent. On rising from table, they repaired, 
as usual, to the drawing-room together — ^Miss 
Stanley to her domestic affairs. 

Juanita threv^ herself on an arm-chair, and, 
taking up a book, declared herself disinclined 
for the German lesson they had lately pursued 
at that hour. 

Henry D'Orville sat, as if some spell was 
upon him, his eyes unconsciously fixed upon 
her. Suddenly, she looked up, and removing 
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the book from before her face, said, with some 
amount of peremptory impatience— 

" I wish you would go and enquire after 
Esmeralda.*' 

He obeyed; but instead of going to the 
stables, wandered absently over the park and 
gardens, throwing himself finally upon a seat 
in the summer-house, from which he did not 
issue till startled by the sound of the 
luncheon bell, which warned him back to the 
house. 

Juanita, on her side, had thrown down her 
book, immediately on his departure, with an ex- 
pression of relief, but relief which seemed to be 
but the giving more scope to troubled feelings, 
uninfluenced by the presence of another anx- 
ious spirit. 

" So he really comes to-morrow !" she mur- 
mured, " and this state of things must end ; 
and Mr. Henry wiD speak, I suppose, of whfitt 
he has hitherto only looked and sighed — admi- 
rable self-control, I suppose, as my aunt says, 

VOL. I. O 
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in one so really desperately in love. Well, I 
should be content ; there is nothing in him, my 
dear father, which you would have disapproved ; 
and it is to your wishes I bow myself entirely 
in this affair ; and yet, if you had lived, if 
there were meana of communication with those 
departed from this earth, I sometimes think a 
look, a word, would suffice to show that your 
opinion was the same, and that there is some- 
thing wanting, nevertheless — something in 
this Henry D'Orville which renders your 
daughter's imperfect acquiescence in your 
choice neither girlish fancy nor caprice. 

" Can it only be, that the picture my imagi- 
nation had drawn of the son of one you ever 
spoke of, as the epitome of all that was noble and 
manly, was too glowing and high wrought ; 
that you, yourself, dear father, have been my 
only real model, and your like in this world I 
never more may hope to see. No ! there is 
something like being in love they say, and I 
tm not in love, at least I think not. Is it 
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right then to marry ? — but then I do not dis- 
like him. There is something attractive in 
his disposition, which sometimes quite subdues 
my contrary spirit, even when I seem to be the 
most capricious and perverse, whilst in the 
hunrihty and unobtrusiveness of his entire 
' devotion there is something truly touching. 
If he had been presumptuous, which one in 
his position, with less delicate feelings, might 
easily have been, I should have hated him. 
Then his looks and his accompUshments • . . 
Well — as my aunt says, I ought to consider 
myself the most fortunate of women, instead 
of wishing sometimes that he did not know 
one note from another, or that those clear cut 
features were as irregular as Socrates .... 
Well, it will all come right in the end, and I 
must try to make him happier as my husband^ 
than I fear I do as my lover — Heigho ! But 
there is something too which wearies me in his 
sentimentality and subserviency. Why should 
he be so humUe^ look so miserable when he 

o 2 
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came here with the express purpose of making 
me his wife, and sees that I have at least 
no intention of averting the fate designed 
for me. 

''No, the fact is, there is no disguising it, 
it is the noble sustaining mind, something 
stronger than myself, which is wanting in my . 
kver ; a true woman's nature is to lean, not 
to be leant upon. Yet my aunt says it is 
beautiful. He is in love — that I must not 
judge the future by the present — I will try 
and think so ; and really the first day of his 
arrival here there was something much more like 
audacity and independence about him" . . . 

So the heiress rose, and with recovered 
cheerfulness sat down to the piano, striking 
up one of his favourite .Spanish airs with 
the purpose of recalling her banished cavalier ; 
but this time with unusual unsuccess, the 
charmer charmed in vain. 

It was the first morning for the last six 
weeks that she had spent so entirely alone. 
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Her aunt, occupied in her extra task of pre- 
paration for the expected visitor, did not take 
up her usual post of surveillance. Nita found 
it dull, singing and playing to herself. She 
missed, in spite of all, her interested and inte- 
resting companion. There had been mornings 
during that period when she had refused to 
play or sing a note, and voted German, or the 
poetry he delighted to read to her an inflic- 
tion. 

Often too, having thus reduced him to his 
own resources, she had thrown out not very 
courteous hints, that the library assigned as 
the morning-room for gentlemen was a very 
agreeable and comfortable apartment, and thus 
obtained for herself freedom for an hour or so, 
followed, however, at the least relenting ad- 
vance, on her part, by an eager and relieved 
return. 

But now she began to feel that she missed 
him exceedingly ; that his society had began 
to make itself essentially requisite to her mom- 
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ing enjoyment ; that she should be extremely 
dull and unsettled without it. 

This inspirited her extremely. She began 
to think she must be really more in love than 
she imagined. Absence was such a trying 
test. 

Her aunt was right, after all, when she* 
warned her not to trifle too carelessly with 
the young man's feelings ; that she would see 
his worth more truly if she lost him. 

Nita went to a cabinet, where she kept some 
of her choicest treasures, and taking a minia- 
ture from a morocco case, examined it with 
peculiar interest. 

It was a portrait of her father's friend. 
Colonel D'Orville, in the uniform of the regi- 
ment to which he belonged. 

''It is not so very unlike after all," she 
mused, gazing upon the noble and expres- 
sive countenance in which the gentle and 
the true, the tender and the strong, were so 
beautifully blended ; " and he will grow more 
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like it still — at present he looks, and is, so very 
young a man, and this one was nearly middle- 
aged. He little knows that I have his father's 
picture in my possession, and what disparaging 
comparisons it has drawn down upon him- 
self." 

And Juanita, who &om the time of his 
arrival, in disappointed pique at the little 
resemblance she discovered in the son, to the 
model on which she had so long fed and 
nursed her fancy, had preserved a determined 
silence upon the subject, now promised herself 
relentingly to show the picture to Henry on 
some early day, making it appear, of course, 
that it was for the simple reason of her 
father's attachment to the original she had 
valued and treasured it. 

But again, as she gazdd, the fancied resem- 
blance seemed to vanish. Dejectedly closing 
the case, and murmuring to herself, '' the angels 
that excel in strength !" " You may have an 
angel's facCi but there is little angelic strength 
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in you, I fear, Mr. Henry'* — she replaced the 
picture^ and for many months, as we shall find, 
never cared to withdraw it from its hiding, 
place. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



" Well, dear aunt, you must be half dead 
with all the business you have transacted this 
morning," Juanita^exclaimed, as Miss Rachel 
bustled into the dining-room, flushed and 
excited. 

" Dear— dear. Yes — I had no idea it was 
so late, but really, if I did not look after these 
things myself, a pretty state we should have 
the house in. Mrs. Price has not the least 
eye for dirt. I really believe she does not 
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know a cobweb when she sees it ; fancy dost 
an inch thick upon the damask curtains of the 
blue-room. Such a thing never happened 
before, since I kept house for your poor father. 
This comes of having a London head-house- 
maid ; and what have you been about my dear ? 
Dear — dear/' she continued, looking anxious 
as her neglect of duty as a chaperone occurred 
to her ; " I have been very remiss — the time 
slips away so — one cannot be here and there 
and ever3n¥here. Dear — dear — I am so glad 
he is coming tcday-and what have you been 
about, my dear ?" 

^^ Oh, I have had a delightfully quiet morn- 
ing, spent in study and meditation/' 

"AndMr. D'OrviUe?" 

"Yes, Mr. D'Orville,*' rejoined Juanita; 
" it is now your turn to give an account of 
yourself." 

" I have been walking," murmured Henry. 

"Walking," Miss Rachel exclaimed, "in 
all this heat! No wonder you look, so 
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feverish ; why, you will have a brain 
fever/' 

"No such thing. Aunt. I will tell you 
how it was. I sent him to enquire after 
Emeralda directly after breakfast ; instead of 
which, Uke the little Boy Blue, he fell fast 
asleep ' under a haycock,' and has only just 
been aroused by the sound of the luncheon* 
bell." 

Harry D'Orville tried to laugh, but his 
efforts were strained and unnatural, and in 
order quickly to escape the further raillery, in 
which his young hostess seemed inclined to 
indulge, he proposed to repair his neglect by 
going to the stables. 

" Oh ! pray do not trouble yourself." 

But he was already gone. 

" Poor young man — he can't be very well/* 
Miss Rachel remarked, rather compassion- 
ately. " I hope, my dear, you have not been 
treating him ill? Remember, your uncle 
comes to-day, and something must be settled." 
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" Bat not, gurely, by anything I can do,** 
Juanita answered, rather quickly. 

"No, my dear, certainly; but in your 
position, with one so delicate and modest as 
Mr. D'OrviUe — " 

"What, Aunt! would you wish me to 
propose ?'' Juanita laughed. " I am surprised 
at you. No I this is not quite a case of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, — so I shall leave it 
entirely to my uncle to arrange.'' And rising 
proudly, she left the dining-room. 

That afternoon, about five o'clock, the 
grinding noise of carriage wheels was heard 
outside the silent house, from which the hot 
summer sun, and every sound of unrest, 
seemed so carefully excluded. 

Miss Rachel sat alone in the drawing- 
room, trying to cool herself after her morning's 
exertion ; but working herself pretty nearly 
into a fever, by internal wonderings as to 
what had become of her niece, and why both 
the young people seemed to prefer so much 
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the outside of the house, that broiUng day, to 
the interior,— hoping nothing she had said 
just now was bringing matters to a more de- 
cisive crisis than she had intended. 

Young people were so impetuous. She 
wished her brother-in-law would arrive. 

The wish was no sooner breathed than 
granted. The sound of wheels was quickly 
followed by that of the door bell, and the 
authoritative voice of a visitor, denoting him 
as one who felt at home in the Mansion. 

Miss Rachel hurried to the hall to welcome 
her relation. 

She greeted him warmly, but with that an- 
xious fussiness of manner which belonged so 
'peculiarly to her Martha-like temperament. 

" Ah, Rachel ! glad to see you. All 
right? Juanita safe and well?— ^the young 
man arrived ? — no Irish suitors in the way ?" 
And the guardian, a portly-looking gentle- 
man — though a gentleman he strictly was, 
through all hi§ downright basinesg;-like con- 
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tempt of sensibility, and such nonsense, as he 
teimed it, cut short his sister-in-law's well- 
known threatened volubiUty, by a volley of 
similar interrogatories, and a shake of the 
hand, which ehcited an exclamation of pain, 
together with a scandalized deprecation of 
SQch plain speaking before the servants, from 
that good lady. 

** Hang the servants I" was his rejoinder, as 
he followed her into the drawing-room, 
" where is Nita ?'' 

"Dear, dear! She is in the garden, I 
believe. I am glad you are come/' 

"Glad— glad that I am come? Why, 
what's happened ?" with a very emphatic ex- 
clamation of impatient alarm. 

"Happened! — nothing, — ^but he's come, 
you know." 

" Eh,— weU, he likes her— don't he ?" 

" Oh— oh, yes !'' 

"And she — the girl — ^won't be a fool — 
won't turn restive, 1 am certain." 
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'' No, it is not that ; but it is such a trying 
time for me — such a position/' 

" Pooh ! Is that all ?" with a gesture of 
contemptuous relief. 

"Now — for instance, — to-day, ever since 
luncheon^ I have not set my eyes upon them, 
— ^very improper, I think. They are in the 
hay-field, or somewhere. I will ring, and 
will send some one to find them." 

" No, no, for goodness sake, — don't for the 
world; I'm hot enough abready; pray don't 
disturb them. I'm not in a state to stand a 
brace of lovers. Nita's eyes of themselves 
will be enough to ignite me. What ! hay- 
making are they?— or love-making? — never 
mind which — better let them make hay while 
the sun shines. You and I, Rachel, have 
had our day," in a tone a degree less jocular, 
whilst Miss Rachel bridled up and simpered 
complacently as the remembrance of her rosy- 
cheeked girlhood was thus not unpleasantly 
or unacceptably presented to her recollection. 
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Few there are who have not a smile to bestow 
on the remembrance *' of the merry days when 

they were young." 

« « « « 

« « « « 

With a good deal more fussiness on the 
hostess's part than was the least necessary — 
only counteracted by the contrasting coolness 
and composure of Martindale, the butler, 
Mr. Townsend was served with sherry and 
iced wf^ter, of which he was just beginning to 
enjoy the refreshing influence, — tired by a hot 
dusty journey on the railroad, — fervently 
congratulating himself on a luxurious arm- 
chair, at the temporary suspension of his good 
sister-in-law's officious attentions ; for, in spite 
of his protestations to the contrary, sVie \iad 
slipped away unknown to him, to loot «S»^^ 
the young people; when the wortki^c^ ^^^^ 
appeared again, in a state ol i3aeu\^ ^^•P':SSft 
physical discomfort quite ^j^gi^c^^^ *^^ "^ 
sensation of coolness and i^^^^^^. ..^^ 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



'* Now, in the name of Heaven, Madam, 
what is the matter ?" exclaimed Mr. Towns- 
end, in much irritation. 

" Oh ! — dear, dear, dear !" throwing herself 
into an arm-chair, " I thought it would be so 
— that something would come of all this. 
Now, I declare this is too bad ; I'll not endure 
this sort of thing. I've had no experience. 
It was very well for me to take charge of the 
young girl; but when it comes to her 
lovers '* 

VOL. I. p 
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Mr. Townsend, in spite of this formidable 
ntroduction, waited with wonderful sang froid 
for an explanation, — quite prepared for some 
molehill termination to this mountainous 
prelude. 

" Well, well— what now ?" 

" Well !" panting and puffing, " I went to 
look for them. 1 thought it better ; that Nita 
would like to know ; so I just took up my 
umbreUa, and walked to the hay^field. Dear, 
dear, how hot it was. They were not there, 
most surely ; no one had seen them ; and I 
just went to Juanita's summer-house, and 
there I heard their voices, and saw them 
through the roses round the window. Oh ! 
dear, dear, dear !" 

"Well, well. He gave her a kiss, pro- 
bably. — The old fool ! I've a good mind to 
give her one herself, just to kill her out- 
right." 

" Oh ! dear, oh, dear ! — not quite that. 
I heard him tell her — ^that — that — it had been 
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all a mistake, — that he was not the right 
Harry D'OrviUe/' 

" The devil he is not !" shouted Mr. 
Townsend, springing up angrily ; " the vile 
impostor, — where is he ? You have made a 
mess of it, indeed, Miss Rachel !" 

** No, don't go — ^they are coming presently. 
I will just tell you how it was. I saw him 
kneeling at her feet, holding her dress, calling 
himself all sorts of names, and saying, if she 
really did not love him, he should die, for he 
had nothing else to rely upon. No claim or 
pretension whatever; that he was not the 
Henry D'Orville she imagined ; but his cousin, 
sent by the other cousin in India, just to see 
if she was likely to suit him." 

" The devil !" 

" And Juanita stood as pale and quiet as a 
statue. I had no idea she could look so white ; 
and when I said, ready to faint myself — * Dear 
dear Nita, what is all this about ? — did I hear 
aright — can this young man have really so de- 

p'2 
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C5eived us ?" she looked at me quite vacantly, 
as if still in a dream. Then I told her I had 
come to look for her, as you had arrived, which 
roused her a Uttle ; but she waved her hand and 
told me she would follow presently, but that she 
must hear Mr. D'Orville's explanation more 
clearly first ; that I had better not say any- 
thing to you about it— But dear, dear, how 
could I keep it ? so I hurried off as fast as 
possible, leaving the young man standing 
before Nita, pale as a ghost, to prepare you 
for what is to follow — To think of his being 
in the house these six weeks treated so 
kmdly." 

Mr. Townsend paced the room looking as 
if eager to start off, and drag forth to light 
the imposition which had been practised, un- 
der which all sorts of treacherous machinations 
against his niece's fortune, which it was so 
much his own interest as well as hers to guard, 
were probably lurking. 

Steps were at length heard crossing the 
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hall, the one light and hurried, the other fol- 
lowing with slow and heavy tread. 

The door opened, and Juanita entered — 
behind her Henry D'Orville. 

She was flushed to the brightest crimson ; 
her eyes sparkled with agitated emotion — he 
pale, but less, as it were, with pain or fear, as 
with trembling uncertain happiness. Juanita 
went straight up to her uncle, who eyed the 
offender with angry suspicion, and saying in a 
tone, and with a^ mixture of injured feeling, 
and proud defiance. — 

" Uncle Townsend, let me introduce you to 
Mr. Henry D'Orville. There has been some 
mistake, but it seems he had no intention of 
deceiving us. He came at the request of his 
cousin, Mr. Harry D'Orville, the son of my 
father's friend, whom you have been expecting 
in England. My aunt and I have received him 
as the other. It was not directly that he bcr 
came aware of our mistake, and then — In 
short, we have been at cross purposes — ^but 
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what is done cannot be undone. Mr. D'Or- 
ville has done me the honour/' with a haughty 
erection of her head, '' of wooing me for himself; 
his cousin, it seems, did not think me worth the 
trouble of so long a voyage. It is not exactly as 
my father intended it should be, but I feel sure," 
and the proud tears gushed into her eyes, ** he 
would not have wished his daughter to have 
waited for an unwilling suitor, when one I 
know he would have loved and approved of, 
came and loved me for myself — and therefore, 
uncle," — her voice faltered, and she concluded 
abruptly, — " I have accepted Mr. Henry D'Or- 
ville." 

Mr. Townsend looked perplexed and puzzled 
and not half pleased, eyeing askance the ac- 
cepted suitor, whose eyes, in spite of the 
happiness which trembled on the Ups, were 
bent on the ground, whilst the glow which 
crimsoned his pale cheeks as Nita spoke, 
scarcely seemed the suffusion of honest, manly 
exultation. 
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"Well, well/' the unde murmured; "I 
hope this is all right — ^it is rather a strange, 
irregular way of proceeding — ^mistake, proxy, 
I don't understand it half. You, sir, I pre- 
sume, are the son of the Reverend Mr. D'Or- 
ville, with whom I had the pleasure of some 
acquaintance P" 
" I am, sir." 

" And you have been in India with your 
cousin, the son of Colonel D'Orville ?" 
Another affirmative. 

" In the Company's service, and you came 
to England — ^Perhaps, sir," a little impatiently, 
*' you will enlighten me as to the circumstances 
of the case." 

" I w&s ill, and obtained sick leave — ^that is 
to say, my cousin having prospect of promo- 
tion, and as we could not both come home, 
preferred staying out, and requested me to 
call on my arrival in England to make the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Stanley, and to re- 
port—" 
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"Whether I was worth having," Juanita 
added with a bugh of bitterness. 

" The cold-blooded rascal !" muttered Mr. 
Townsend. 

Henry D'OrviDe made some faint attempt to 
extenuate his cousin's conduct, but a wrong 
impression is more difficult to destroy than 
to create. 

" Pooh ! there was no excuse at all for him," 
was the guardian's answer, " it was, to say the 
least, but a churlish return for the greatest of 
compliments that could have been paid to a 
young man, and it served him right if Juanita 
. played him a trick and left him in the lurch. 
As for his poor friend's wishes on the subject, 
he was sure that a respectable, weU disposed 
young man of the same family, too, would 
satisfy him quite as well as the other." 

" So, my young sir," he concluded, " we will 
talk over the matter in a more business-like 
style after dinner, and see whether you are 
deserving of this great prize you so boldly 
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aspire to ; but now, for Heaven's sake, let us be 
cool and quiet — ^why, that good sister-in-law 
of mine is enough to set the house on fire— 
I thought we had got a swindler, or ticket-of- 
leave man amongst us, to say the least of it/' 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



It is necessary that we should give a more 
detailed and particular account of the summer- 
house scene than Miss Rachel, in her agitation, 
had been capable of imparting. 

Henry D'Orville had spent, as may be 
imagined, a miserable morning. 

Mr. Townsend's suddenly announced arrival 
opened his eyes to the precarious crisis to 
which the last six weeks had conducted him. 

Not only did he see the necessity of de- 
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daring himself the impostor, who, for all that 
time had consciously abused their hospitality, 
and maintained a false position in the eyes of 
Miss Stanley and her aunt — that was nothing 
in comparison to the certain loss of her who 
had become more necessary to his existence 
than the air he breathed. 

For could he dare to hope that the desperate 
love she had excited would plead his excuse 
in her eyes for the fault committed for that 
love's sake ? — could he dare to hope that 
love was in any way returned ? — alas ! the few 
weeks had left him in terrible uncertainty on 
that score. 

Sometimes, indeed, he had gleams of hope 
which only left him plunged deeper in dark- 
ness and despair. 

He did not mind her caprice. He would 
have borne to be trampled under her feet but 
for that one calm look of certain tenderness 
for which Shakespeare's hero sighed. 

But could he be sure ever to have received 
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it P Had her dutiful submission to her father's 
wishes been transformed into personal feeling 
of attachment to the fancied object of his 
choice ? if not, he should indeed have entangled 
himself in the path of duplicity or cowardice 
in vain. Stretched all the morning on the 
bench of the summer-house, the fragrance 
from the hay-fields, and cheerful voices of the 
labourers bnngmg no balm or cheering to his 
vexed mind. 

The afternoon found him again escaped from 
the now intolerable presence of his beloved 
to the same soUtary refiige; and thus the 
heiress found him. 

" Mr. D'Orville, I hope you are not ill.'* 

He started up, his eyes distended wildly — 
his face one crimson glow. 

Juanita stood at the entrance, serious and 
concerned, her head shaded by her Spanish 
mantilla. 

" No, not ill/' he murmured, " but wretched 
— miserable !*' 
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"Really I am very sorry; what is the 
matter ?" She spoke gently, but also with a 
touch of cold surprise. 

There is something in unconstrained aban- 
donment of feeling in a man from which in- 
stinctively most women revolt, unless, indeed, 
there be some very adequate cause ; and this, 
Juanita on this occasion did not very much 
expect to find. 

" The matter ! everything. Miss Stanley — 
everything that can make a man go dis- 
tracted." 

" Indeed !" she replied, hesitatingly ; " I 
hope — I trust that I am in no way connected 
with this very desperate condition, for I assure 
you that — " 

" Juanita, Juanita, assure me that you love 
me ; that is the only assurance in the world 
that can allay my grief — annihilate my 
misery." 

He threw himself at her feet — he grasped 
her hand. 



AloHJrt tmiSirA bj sock pesioDaie fierram; 
die stnig^cdtontkdi»rit bdloR attenqiliiig 

* Oh, Joaoiti^'' stiD leUuung ity'^joa do 
not know mj adontioD ! — Saj, al least, I haye 
won Toor lore." 

" Mt blhcr/' Joanita mumnired, — " let go 
mj hand, Mr. D'QniDe ! Has exatanent is 
qmle muieoessaij. I should imagiiie I had 
gifen joa saffident leaatm to siq^pose the fiol- 
fihnent ci mj £ither's wishes in jour behalf 
was not repugnant to me. I will not be 
forced into any more particiilsr dedaration 
oi my feelings. Pray rise, and express yonr- 
self more calmly." 

Then followed the astounding confession, 
which the aunt had intruded upon, that her 
fEither's wishes had no reference to him — ^that 
he had no claim upon her but his desperate 
love, for which he had been led into a course 
of subterfuge — he had been too weak, rather 
than too wicked, to free himself — ^that he stood 
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in the room of his cousin D*Orvifle, the real 
object of her father's choice. 

We have already heard from Miss Rachel 
how this astounding confession had been re- 
ceived by Juanita — how at first petrified and 
dismayed^ she had stood like a statue, rooted 
to the spot. Then rall3ring her wounded dignity 
and presence of mind, she had dismissed her 
aunt, and demanded an explanation of the 
strange avowal to which she had just lis- 
tened. 

And Henry D'Orville, too, rallied his cou- 
rage — ^his self-possession, and stood up in his 
own defence, no longer as an object of self- 
accusing misery, but as a prisoner who feels 
his more than life at stake, to plead his 
own cause. 

He told of his cousin's reluctance, from the 
very first, to leave the certain advantages of 
his profession for the uncertain result of a 
matrimonial speculation ; of the determina- 
tion he had come to on receiving Mr. 
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Townsend's letter, to visit England, — bat how 
the breaking out of war, and his own conse- 
qaent prospect of promotion, had again shaken 
intentions, and made him eager to resign his 
leave in his (Henry D'Orville's) fiavour, an 
offer, which I,'' the speaker continued, '' ac- 
cepted, promising, in return for this obligation, 
to obtain a sight of the yoimg lady, whom, if 
report proved favourable, still at his convenience, 
my cousin might still think it worth his while 
to leave India to secure. 

'' Oh, Juanita, need I say more ?'' he added, 
waxing bold with hope, as the erected head, 
the crimsoning cheek, the swelling breast of 
his Ustener, told him he had awakened the 
right chord of wounded pride, under whose 
power his own weak fault might turn to virtue 
in her eyes. " Need I speak the rest ? — say, 
how I forgot all — who I was — ^why I was 
here, as hour by hour, day by day, an en- 
chantment, of which fabled history has no 
precedent, bound me in its spelL" 
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"My poor father!" murmured Juanita, as 
mingled pride and dignity gave way to softer 
feelings, " you little knew you were exposing 
your child to any such humiliating position, 
when so^anxious to secure for her the protection 
of one you deemed worthy of the trust. You 
did it for the best, I know. You foresaw no- 
thing that has happened. Now you would, I 
am sure, feel that your daughter had sacrificed 
quite enough of self-respect and dignity to 
your wishes, and exonerate her entirely from 
further humiliation, which they have unex-, 

pectedly entailed Yes, Mr. D'Orville," as 

she suffered the young man again to kneel at 
her feet — again to take her hand — nay, even 
in her softened state of wounded feeUngs, 

yearning for the solace of affection, to wipe 
away the tears which bedewed her cheek, — 
" you were very wrong to deceive us — you did 
yourself dishonour thus to gain by subtlety 
what another despised — thus acting the part 
of a crafty Jacob ; but I must fain forgive you, 
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such things sabdae one's pride, and make 
one humble — ^forgiving. We will go to my 
unde, and tell him alL..." 

And disengaging herself from the ecstatic 
demonstrations of her young and ardent lover^ 
so suddenly raised from the deepest despair 
to the height of felicity, she led the way back 
into the house, and pale and proudly as we 
have seen, Altered the presence of her imde. 
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CHAPTER XXVIt. 



Mr. Town send, who had married a sister 
of Juanita's father, had a nearer interest in his 
niece's matrimonial destiny than only that of 
her own individual happiness and prosperity. ' 

The large concern in which, during Mr. 
Stanley's lifetime, he was the chief acting 
partner, and now the responsible head, was 
still, in a most important degree, dependant 
on the large capital which had devolved upon 
the daughter. 
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Now the idea of any husband who, either 
from prodigality or the pursuance of his own 
private ends, would be likely to direct this 
invaluable stream from the mercantile channel, 
presented itself in a very formidable aspect to 
those immediately concerned, and thus may 
some of the features of this case, which must 
appear unnatural, be accounted for. 

In this young suitor, with his pure, single- 
hearted attachment, was everything in this 
point of view that could be desired. The 
young lady herself was satisfied with the 
explanation, Mr. Townsend was in no wise 
disposed to be hard or critical. After the 
closer conference which followed, indeed, he 
seemed inclined to push on matters in a more 
decided manner than even Henry D'Orville, 
with his shuddering recollection of his yet 
unanswered Indian letter, could desire. Mr. 
Stanley, before his death, had, in the arrange- 
ment of his affairs, so fully provided for the 
contingency of his daughter's marriage; the 
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bridegroom elect was evidently disposed to 
give so little trouble as to bis own interests, 
that small delay on that score was to be 
anticipated, and Mr. Townsend saw no reason 
for so troublesome and inconvenient an affair 
as a long engagement being insisted upon. 
But Juanita was not so accommodating. She 
seemed to consider she had done quite enough 
for the present — any demand upon her more 
definite concession perfectly unwarrantable; 
whilst Harry D'Orville had reasons of his 
own for present submission. The engage- 
ment had, however, a very material effect in 
changing the aspect of the heiress's existence. 
A great weight of anxiety and responsibility 
seemed lifted from the mind of both her 
guardians. 

She could ride, and walk, or drive now, ac- 
cept the civilities of the neighbourhood with- 
out restriction, for the fact of her engagement 
to that pale, interesting young man, from whom 
she never seemed separated, spread abroad. 
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This new life of freedom and gaiety con- 
tributed in no small degree to divert the 
heiress's mind, and make her contented with 
her present position and the prospect of her 
future lot. To Henry D'Orville it was, as 
may be supposed, a period not unmixed with 
disturbing anxiety as to what might be the 
purport of his cousin's letter; what if the 
contents were to annihilate the false and tot- 
tering basis of his happiness ? The thoughts 
could not but in some degree influence his 
outward bearing, and many wondered what 
made the object of so much envy and curiosity 
look so far from happy and at ease; whilst 
Juanita, even, was puzzled in the same manner, 
and rallied him, sometimes playfully, some- 
times soriously, on his variable spirits, his 
disquiet, and his gloom. Then, again, he had 
recourse to partial truth. He could not but 
feel for the disappointment of his cousin — 

what if he were to 

''Repent having allowed such a prize to 
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slip through his fingers/' was the heiress's 
indignant rejoinder ; ^^ you do not mean really 
to say you would allow such a consideration 
to weigh for a moment against the happiness 
you pretend has been conferred upon you ; if 
so^ your love is not what I beHeved it : I must 
have no weak relenting for this cousin's well- 
deserved disappointment." And Henry D'Or- 
villCi whilst half maddened by the false impli- 
cation he had cast upon the noblest of mankind^ 
had to deprecate with earnest protestations 
the reproaches of his idolized young mistress. 



It was on the morning of an entertainment 
given at the Court, in return for the hospi- 
taUty of the neighbourhood, that the Indian 
letter arrived. 

Miss Stanley was present at its reception, 
and her attention necessarily attracted by the 
agitation it excited, and naturally influenced 
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by a little womanly curiosity to leun tfe 
tfianner in which the coDtents of Henry's Im* 
letter bad been received by the wiiter, as 
well, perhaps, as from a little malicioiis de- 
sire of teazing her lover, who, she saw, would 
beve been glad to escape f(»r its sditaij 
perusal — she turned all bright and beautiful 
in her festival attire from the window, to 
which she had considerately retired, playfiiDy 
demanding how the philosopher cousin bore 
bis disappointment. 

To her surprise Henry D'Orville, overcome 
by mingled feelings of relief, remorse, ecstacy, 
and stinging self-reproach, the sense of all he 
had won, all another had lost, burst into a 
passion of tears^ and fled from the room. 

All that festival day, he, the envy and 
wonder of all, attracted attention by his far 
from natural or happy excitement of manner, 
whilst from that day forth Juanita was struck 
by a remarkable change in the young man's 
character and bearing. 
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More devoted, more absorbed by love than 
ever, a spirit of jealous irritability seemed to 
possess him, blended with which his subser- 
viency to her will and pleasure seemed to have 
abated. Really, she began to think scnnetimes 
she was betrayed into marrying a tyrant. 

For instance, from the time bis cousin's 
letter had arrived, he had taken it into his 
head that their marriage-day should be antici- 
pated by a fortnight. He gained his point, 
and the wedding was fixed to take place on 
the 20th instant, which was actually a fort- 
night from that present time — a foreign tour 
immediately to succeed the ceremony. 

All this Henry D'Orville took upon himself 
to decide with such desperate avidity, that 
Juanita was taken too much by surprise to 
offer any fanciful objections, though hardly 
knowing whether to be amused or indignant 
at such unsuspected assumption of authority, 
£ind thus early learned her first wife's lesson 
— the necessity of submission. 
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The mtpffigRiifg of tiidr young seiatiie's 
good fioftmie liad produced, a msf be 
poted, a Tefj wondeffiil impreaBon 
flmkb of die hndij in Eiticn Sqaao^ Hid 
niied lum toahoo in tharewa. 

BeaOj, die yaong man had been 
fbftjr deter; even die MOBbocatic pixtiaa 
fbftjr alive to die vulgur advantages of ao 
wealthy a connrctinn. 

Most cordial oongzatnlations were fat- 
warded, and the invitation to Alice to be 
allowed to come to RoHahindu to become ao- 
qoainted with her fotaie sister, and act the 
part oi bridesmaid, vras eag^iy seconded, 
Robert Forteacoe also coodeacendiDgty an- 
noasdng his intenticm of trayeHing down to 

shire^ to act the part cl bridegroom's best 

man on the interesting oocasion. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 



It was originally intended that the young 
sister should have come to Rosalands, at least 
a week before the wedding; but matters had 
been so unexpectedly hastened that this ar- 
rangement was prevented, and the two cousins 
were travelling down together from Mr. For- 

tescue'd place in shire, only on the eve of 

the fated twentieth. 

Little Blanche was supremely happy, so like 
a young bird let loose, for the first time, from 
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her nest, that her grave cousin was electrified 
with astonishment. 

Her prospects had indeed brightened. To 
have no longer to wonder what would become 
of her when her education, or rather that of 
the lady Isabella, was completed ; to have a 
brother's home, and the protection of a young 
and charming sister-in-law opened before her, 
for most sisterly and affectionate had been 
Juanita's letters to her betrothed young 
sister. 

It was a stroke of fortune almost too won- 
derful for mental realization, though it must 
be confessed that the more present prospect 
of a wedding and all the delightful excitement 
comprised in her position — a vision of the ex- 
quisite bridesmaid costume following in her 
train, in which already she had heard and seen 
that she was lovely, flashing frequently on her 
remembrance, had as much to do with her 
girlish exhilaration as any more far-sighted 
consideration. 
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Blanche was clinging in happy bewilder* 
ment to Robert Fortescue's arm, as he drew 
her quickly along the platform, guided by the 
porter with their luggage, at the station where 
they left the railroad, for the carriage which 
was to convey them by road the rest of the 
journey. 

Another passenger, who had joined the line 
at a later junction, came up in the same man- 
ner, pursuing a similar direction. He was a 
tall, handsome, young man— an arm in a sling 
-rather bronzed, as by exposure to a foreign 
climate, but striking more by his expression 
and whole appearance than by any detail of 
feature. 

He also seemed immediately attracted by 
the two persons in his company, particularly 
regarding the lithe girlish figure in her simple 
and unstudied, but not inelegant^ travelling 
dress, with interest and attention. At length, 
as the whole party left the platform and came 
to the stand where carriages were in attendance, 
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he with quiet cordiality, in which deeper feeUng 
might have been discovered, advanced towards 
Robert Fortescue, and greeted him by name. 

Fortescue started, and was betrayed even 
into the unfashionable ejaculation of, " God 
bless my soul I is it possible !" whilst he shook 
hands with much more genuine warmth than 
on that former occasion of meeting Henry 
D'Orville, adding immediately, "My dear 
fellow, this is a surprise — I am extremely 
glad to see you. — ^Yes, that is HenryD'Orville's 
sister Blanche," as the new comer looked with 
enquiring interest at his companion Blanche. 
•' I suppose you hardly remember our cousin 
Harry ?" 

But Blanche shyly murmuring that she did, 
held out her hand, which the cousin Harry 
pressed affectionately. 

Then came the question — how — when — 
he had come? explanation as to the means 
by which his arrival in England had been 
expedited ; how that by a mere chance he had 
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heard that the time of his cousin's marriage 
had been anticipated, and that he had thus 
by a fortunate coincidence barely arrived in 
time to be present. 

"Henry," he added^ "would have heai*d 
from me this morning ; but having no time 
to await an answer, I took it as a matter of 
course that my presence would be acceptable, 
and am bound thither." 

" Oh, Henry will be so glad," Blanche ven- 
tured to exclaim ; " he would, I am sure, have 
liked you .... I mean," correcting herself with 
some embarrassment — " Robert is to be his 
' best man' now, or else, I know, he would 
have chosen you." 

Harry D'Orville smiled kindly at her simple 
eagerness, then gaily said — 

" No doubt we shall be able to come to 
some amicable agreement on that subject." 

Then having entered the carriage which was 
in waiting for them, they set forward to their 
destination together. 
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Blanche spirits were rather subdued daring 
the drive by the awed shjmess which came 
over her. 

Harry D'Orville looked grave and earnest, 
as a man who has just returned to his country 
after six years' absence . under the most ordi- 
nary circumstances must feel. And Blanche, 
who had considered Robert Fortescue hitherto 
such a grand and dignified personage, wondered 
that such had ever been her impression as she 
experienced the greater influence exercised over 
her feelings by her newly-found cousin. 

In the presence of the young Blanche, the 
occasion upon which they were travelling 
could not be very particularly discussed, al- 
though her brother's good fortune was alluded 
to by Robert, and Harry expressed his great 
interest and satisfaction ; and then the dis- 
course changed to more general subjects of 
conversation. 

At length the travellers drew near Rosa- 
land. 
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" Oh ! what a lovely lodge !" Blanche mur- 
mured. The blooming lodge-keeper, quite 
radiant to-day, smiled, as she had smiled upon 
her brother that first day of his arrival, at 
the young, eager countenance looking out upon 
her, whilst according them ready admittance. 

Then came the beautiful park, bathed in 
the bright evening glow, and finally the house 
itself with its glittering pinnacles, excited her 
extreme admiration, "as if just" Robert's smile 
of somewhat contemptuous indulgence seemed 
to imply, "she had never seen a house or 
park before ;" whilst Harry, leaning forward 
and smiling too, but in a manner which quite 
thrilled Blanche's heart, by its unlooked-for 
sympathy in her child-like pleasure, said in 
the softened tones of a fine manly voice — 

" Yes, Blanche, this is all very delightful ; 
but you may imagine what it is to me after 
six years of India." 

" But you like India— at least better than 
Harry did ?" she ventured to remark. 

VOL. I. E 
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He only answered Teiy quietly and with a 
slight sigh — 

''As much as it is possible, I should 
imagine^ for any one bom and bred in Eng- 
land to like, in the fall acceptation of the 
word, any other country." 



And now they have driven to the door, and 
are received with due courtesy by the respect- 
able and respected Mr. Martingale ; and while 
in the act of descending the steps appears the 
happy bridegroom, but with a pale, anxious, 
Hgitnted countenance. 

" Is anything the matter ?" was the thought 
suggesting itself to each of the newly-arrived 
when they first beheld it. 

No ; it was probably but the nervous excite- 
ment consequent on his position, and the 
nvoption of one so peculiarly endeared to 
him as his cousin from India. He seemed 
to sot) uo one but him, wringing his hand 
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with speechless earnestness when Harry spoke 
his sincere words of gratification at this happy 
reunion. 

Blanchef waited long for her sisterly embrace ; 
Fortescue still longer, for the acknowledgment 
his arrival demanded ; for directly his sister's 
presence did occur to him, he kissed her 
affectionately but hurriedly, and said — 

" Blanche, will you go directly to Juanita ? 
she will like to see you ; you will find her in 
her own room — there. Martingale will show 
you the way ;" and taking hold of her arm, 
he almost pushed her in the requisite di- 
rection. 

" I hope Miss Stanley is well ?" asked For- 
tescue with polite anxiety. 

"Oh, quite well — perfectly well, I assure 
you ; only we think — she thinks — it would be 
better for her not to appear to-night — to keep 
quite quiet. There is, of course, much to do — 
much to arrange, if you will kindly excuse her. 
Shall I show you your rooms ?'* and he hur- 

R 2 
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ried them off accordingly. One more cordial, 
earnest grasp of his hand — one more, " My 
dear Henry, I do indeed congratulate you — 
this is better than India, old feUow," from the 
elder cousin, as they stood alone for a mo- 
ment together in the room which had been 
appropriated to the new comer ; then the bride- 
groom elect broke from him on the plea of not 
hindering his preparation for the already post- 
poned dmner. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



In the meantime Blanche had been ushered, 
with all due ceremony, up stairs to the ladies' 
private apartments. 

At the door of one of these — Juanita's dress- 
ing-room — Martindale knocked respectfully. 
A clear, ringing voice, previously heard within, 
its tones raised to those of somewhat haughty 
excitement, called out — 

"Come in." 
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And Miss D'Orville being annoimced, 
Blanche entered. 

The room was in all the rich confusion of 
wedding preparation,— ornaments and attire 
of every description strewed thickly around. 

And in the midst stood Blanche's future 
nistcr-in-law, in a white morning dress, her 
dark hair, undressed and half-unbound, 
flowing around her, with cheeks flushed, and 
oyoH bright beyond even their usual bril- 
liancy. 

" Coino in, my dear," echoed the good- 
ttutunul voice of Miss Rachel, who was 
ioutod on some chance clear spot, ready 
0()uippod in her best black satin dinner dress 
nud hux' |H'lorine, mid she smiled encouragingly 
on tho prcttv intruder; for Blanche, either 
nntoni^hod at tho ^gbt of such unexpected 
UiiutY, or iutiuudatoil a httle by the tone in 
which hojr lirst pcruiission to enter — one 
ovidtutJy intoiuU\i for some other person — 
had Ihx'U granicd, as well as by a certain flash 
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still lingering in the beautiful eyes which fell 
upon her, stood a minute at hesitating and 
timid distance. 

But now Juanita too approached, and kindly 
greeted her with only a little answering em- 
barrassment natural to the circumstances of 
the meeting. 

"I did not know it was you," she said, 
half- apologetically. " I had no idea any car- 
riage had arrived. Come and sit down, if you 
can find a resting-place in all this sad confusion. 
Aunt Rachel, can we not have some clearance 
made P I am really quite ashamed that any 
one should see it." 

" Oh, Blanche will excuse us, I am sure," 
Miss Rachel said, smiling and nodding sig- 
ficantly, '* she will make allowances, and like to 
see your pretty things. I call you Blanche, my 
dear ; you must not think it a liberty ; but I 
have heard your brother do so so often ; besides, 
I shall look upon you soon now as my own 
little niece." 
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"Not so very little either/' said Juanita, 
smiling, as Blanche responded with real grati- 
tude to her new aunt's kindliness; "why, 
you are as taU as I am almost, yet they always 
call you little." 

"Oh, yes, Henry forgets that I am now 
seventeen; he has seen so little of me 
since he left me in England really a little 

girl." 

" Yes, 1 thought it rather unbrotherly, his 
not going to see you all this long time." 

" Oh, dear no, that could not be expected," 
Blanche eagerly exclaimed, with blushing sig- 
nificance. 

"Why not? — he could have been well 
spared, I assure you." 

Then with a laugh of good-natured diver- 
sion at Blanche's look of grave mystification, 
she kissed her, for the first time, affectionately, 
and making her sit down, with her own hands 
removed her bonnet and mantle, and promised 
her some refreshment. 



i 
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" I believe we are to be allowed something," 
she said, assuming a half-injured seriousness 
of tone and manner, " though we are to be 
kept prisoners here, Blanche, what do you 
think of being ordered not to come down to 
dinner on the eve of one's marriage, and by 
the gallant bridegroom P do you not think it 
is rather a premature assumption of conjugal 
authority ? — Oh, I see, you are only surprised 
that I should submit to it. The fact is, I 
should not, if I had not heard there was a 
terribly fine gentleman of a cousin expected, 
to whom I should have been obliged to make 
myself agreeable." 

"Dear, dear, what will Blanche think of 
you ? I am sure dear Henry only wishes you 
to do the right thing. There are other visit- 
ors besides Mr. Fortescue, you know; and 
who ever hears of a bride making herself so 
conspicuous the night before her wedding? 
Blanche, who lives amongst fashionable people, 
will tell you that it is not at all the etiquetti 
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I believe that is the right word, is it not, my 
dear?" 

But Blanche looked aU innocent ignorance 
about the matter, only vaguely wondering how 
her brother could have attained to such a 
pitch of courageous presumption as to keep 
his beautiful bride up stairs against her in- 
clination, and that he was not dying with 
impatience to show her to his two newly- 
arrived cousins. The dinner gong was sound- 
ed, and Miss Rachel bustled away down 
staii*s to do the honours, promising that the 
young ladies should not be neglected ; and so 
indeed, a table being cleared, a very recherche 
little repast shortly made its appearance, of 
which the two girls partook very happily 
together, — Juanita laughing and talking, and 
making Blanche feel quite at home by her 
lively ease and affectionate manner. Then 
afterwards, with a girlish pride and interest 
which still more effectually removed that 
barrier of awe with which Blanche was at 
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first inclined to regard one whose maturer 
mind and beauty made her appear much 
more than three years her senior, she did 
the honours of her presents and trousseau, 
amongst which Blanche's own Uttle gift was 
duly and honourably placed. 

Juanita was much amused and gratified 
by Blanche's ingenous admiration and de- 
light. 

"You are a dear little thing," she said, 
after Blanche had made her laugh by the 
peculiar naivete of some remark — " I think I 
shall be very fond of you — much fonder than 
of your brother." 

Blanche stared, but she began to suspect 
that she must not take everything the bride 
said quite au pied de la lettre. 

" Shall you like coming to live with us ? or 
shall you be very sorry to leave those grand 
London relations ?" 

" Oh, no," Blanche cried with great energy ; 
then, correcting herself, added — "I shall 
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be sorry to leave them ; they have been 
very kind to me ; but then I should have 
done so very soon, at any rate ; and oh !" her 
eyes positively dancing at the suggestion, " I 
shall be so very happy in this beautiful place 
with you and Henry." 

'* I hope we shall be happy/' Juanita said, 
almost mournfully, as she smoothed down 
Blanche's soft fair hair, drawing her affection- 
ately towards her. It was quite a new pleasure 
having such a child-like being whom she could 
fondle and caress. Then she added — 

"You know we go abroad at first; but 
when wo come back, you must be here to 
meet us. I almost wish that part of the 
business were over, and that we were safe 
back again to enjoy ourselves all here to- 
gethoi'.*' 

** Oh, but being abroad will be so delight- 
ful.'' 

** Yea, 1 suppose so; I have always longed 
to go there; but somehow, when anything 
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comes quite near, one seems to lose all wish 
for it. But, however, I have made Henry 
consent to go into Devonshire first, for a 
fortnight. I have such a lovely cottage there ; 
and I want to see it before the fine weather is 
quite over." 

•' Oh, how delightful ! How rich and happy 
Henry and you will be !" Blanche exclaimed, 
more and more impressed with the " pleasant 
lines " into which her brother's lot had fallen. 
^ "You think so?" 

''Oh, yes, indeed, he is the most lucky 
person in the world, I think," Blanche warmly 
responded. 

" That remains to be proved. But tell me, 
little one, what sort of a person is this cousin 
you have brought with you ?" 

" Which of them ?" 

" Which ? why, are there two ?" 

" Oh, did you not know we met our cousin 
Harry D'Orville in the train, and brought 
him on here ?" 
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^^ Indeed!" Juanita said, and turned a little 
pale ; " I heard he was expected, that he might 
come in time, but thought it was uncertain. 
Well, what is he like ?" 

" Oh I very handsome," Blanche exclaimed 
spontaneously, ^' and so good, and kind, and 
amiable." 

."Indeed!" Juanita said, with a certain 
coldness of manner, and by an involuntary 
impulse withdrawing the arm that was en- 
circling Blanche's waist, whilst a look of 
sudden thought obscured her countenance. 
She remained a few minutes silent, then rising 
with affected carelessness, approached her 
dressing-table. " I suppose they have nearly 
finished dinner by this time," she said ; " I 
really do not know why you and I are doomed 
to this seclusion. It is all nonsense what my 
aunt says about etiquette. I have always 
heard of a bride appearing and receiving 
company the night before the wedding ; and 
here, where there are only two cousins, the 
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Alstons, old family acquaintances, and the 
lawyer and clergyman, it is most unnecessary. 
But Aunt Rachel is always against me now. 
I have a good mind to dress, and take you 
down, Blanche. You ought to be making 
acquaintance with your two sister brides- 
maids, the Miss Alstons." 

Juanita said this, playing with the clasp of 
a splendid bracelet, her fine eyes cast down in 
somewhat of a brooding manner. 

" Oh, no !" Blanche exclaimed, persuad- 
i^gly> " I 8-^ sure it is so very agreeable 
up here, — and you will be so tired to- 
morrow." 

" I am tired to-day, trying on all those 
troublesome dresses," Juanita said, half pet- 
tishly, then relapsed into silence. 

The fact was, these unguarded eulogies of 
Blanche's, with respect to the newly-arrived 
Harry D'Orville, had unfortunately revived the 
feeling of petulance which her lover had 
excited that day, by conduct she perhaps not 
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unjustly deemed unwanantable and unreason- 
able. 

After having suffered much perturbed an- 
xiety all the morning, he had come to her late 
in the afternoon to hint the expediency of her 
remaining up-stairs in her own private apart- 
ments that evening, having heard from her 
Aunt that she intended to appear at dinner 
as usual. 

Juanita at first treated this suggestion as a 
whim she saw no necessity for indulging him 
in. He had become most tiresomely whimsical 
lately; really, upon this last night of her 
freedom, she must show him that it was her 
intention to be allowed, to indulge her own 
judgment occasionally. 

But then, Harry had been so excited and 
irritable of late, whenever any fancy of the sort 
was contradicted — the excitement of sorrow, 
more than anger — that Juanita, whose natural 
dignity of mind, as well as real amiability of 
feeling, made everything in the shape of 
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dtercation peculiarly distasteful, had readily 
yielded a point, to her really quite immaterial, 
though, perhaps, with more show of proud dis- 
pleasure than usual She had been expressing 
herself with some bitterness on the absurdity of 
Hepry's whims, and his ridiculous excitement, 
at the moment when his young sister reached 
the door of her boudoir. 

But now Juanita's mind, all ready in train 
for any spark of suspicion, was suddenly seized 
with the idea that she had found a clue to 
account for it all. 

Harry was jealous that she should see 
this handsome, charming cousin whom he had 
supplanted. 

Jealousy on the other account did n6t at first 
occur to her ; but chancing to raise her eyes 
to the mirror before which she was placed, 
something in the image reflected therd 
strengthened the idea ; and a little smile of 
malice illumined her features at the course of 
proceeding which suggested itself* 

VOL. I. 8 
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^ It would serve him right to punish him/' 
she added. ** How easily I might do it I — 
but no ! — ^it is not worth the trouble ; in &ct, 
I fear I am too indolent ever to be able to 
amuse myself in this manner. Somehow 
this marriage has made me feel as if I had 
lost all enei^. I do believe I shall settle down 
at once into a humdrum pattern wife, and 
let this young Henry rule my ways and 
actions tyrannically." 

And returning to the sofa, she threw herself 
down again by Blanche's side, with a sort of 
resigned abandon. 

Soon after, Miss Rachel re-appeared, 
panting. 

" Dear, dear!" she said, sinking into an arm- 
chair, " if I ever recover this week, I shall be 
thankful. I've never gone through so much 
since my poor sister married." 

" Well, your troubles will soon be over, in 
that way, at least, my dear Aunt," Juanita 
remarked, ''unless Miss Blanche there .•.,., 
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By-the-bye^ Aunt^ what do you think of the 

cousin ?'* 

"Think, my dear,— why, this new Mr, 
D'Orville is a very fine, noble creature — ^not 
so much so — not so handsome, I mean to say, 
as our Mr. Henry; but still, in his way, 
extremely nice and pleasant ; and then, Mr. 
Robert Fortescue — such a particularly civil and 
agreeable person — quite the finished gentle* 
man." 

Juanita asked no more. Presently a step 
was heard in the passage. She sprang up, 
and hastily bolted the door. 

" No admittance ! " she exclaimed, with 
playful authority ; " the bride-elect will allow 
no one to intrude upon her privacy. She is 
invisible." 

. " But Nita, it is to speak to you, only for 
one moment. I want to see Blanche," her 
lover continued, entreatingly. 

" Blanche shall be let out if she likes it, 
but no one enters here. You particularly. 
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She had brought her own pretty bridesmaid 
dress for the two ladies' inspection, and was 
listening with a gratified face to their ap- 
proval, when Mr. Townsend asked admit- 
tance, which was immediately granted. 

'' Can a maid forget her ornaments, or a 
bride her attire?" he exclaimed, on seeing 
their employment ; and then having been 
ft»colded by his sister-in-law for the profanely 
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used quotation, informed Nita that he had 
come upon a little business — that is, to ask her 
to put her final signature to some necessary 
paper. 

" Then, Blanche,*' Juanita said, " you will 
like, perhaps, to go down stairs, and see your 
brother ; and then, dear, go to bed ; you must 
be tired. Nay, never mind your dress, the 
ladies down stairs will excuse it, will they not, 
uncle?'* 

** Of course. They are very quiet sort of 
people; and such a pretty young lady does 
not need finery. Yes, go along, or those 
two fine cousins of yours will be making 
love, for want of something better to do, to 
the two Miss Alstons, who, though good little 
girls, with mints of money, are neither of them 
great beauties.** 

" What does that signify to Blanche — what 
does she care for cousins ?'* said Nita, as the 
young girl blushed ; then, having been thus 
dismissed^ went shyly down stairs, escorted 
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By this time, Juanita up stairs^ seated 
between her Aunt and Uncle — a hand in his 
—her head resting on Miss Rachel's kindly 
breast, was shedding soft tears of bride-like, 
womanly regret. 

Miss Rachel too was weeping copiously, 
and even Mr. Townsend's eyes twinkled with 
guttering dops. 

Another soon joined the trio, — the bride» 
groom-elect who had slid in at the now un- 
protected door; and bending low over his 
beloved, vows of more than earthly devotion 
were poured with renewed fervour into her 
ear. 

And so ended Juanita's marriage eve. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Thb marriage day rose bright and smSing. 

At half-past eleven the first carriage, con- 
taining the bridegroom, his two best men-for 
it was playfully determined that both the 
cousins should act in that capacity — ^left Rosa- 
land s for the village church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alston, Mr. Townsend, and the 
other gentlemen followed in two others. Then, 
shortly after, came the chariot of the bride, 
containing herself and Miss Rachael, the three 
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bridesmaids following in their train^ Blanche 
looking like a fair Titania between her two 
more material colleagues, whose attires, how- 
ever, made to order in subservience to Miss 
D'Orville^s, by Lady Mulcaster's first-rate 
milliner, set them off to the greatest possible 
advantage. The church was crowded, the 
throng coiftposed not only of the lower and 
uninvited portion of the neighbourhood, but 
those acquaintances who had received invita- 
tions to the wedding breakfast, who also chose 
to be present at the morning ceremony. 

Much interest of course was excited when 
the bride made her appearance on the arm 
of her uncle, who had waited her arrival in 
the porch. She was covered, however, from 
head to foot by a veil of costly manufacture, 
through the folds of which scarcely anything 
but the very graceful outline of her figure 
could be discerned. Approaching the altar, 
followed by her bridesmaids, she took het 
place by the bridegroom's side, who, with his 
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two supporters, as well as the rest of the 
company, stood abeady there, and the cere- 
mony was performed. 

Its conclusion was the signal for that 
congratulatory crowding round the bride 
which usually ensues ; from the midst of the 
entourage the happy bridegroom somewhat 
impatiently disentangled her, and drew her 

to the vestry. 

Then the necessary signatures, amongst 
which that of Mr. Robert Fortescue honour- 
ably figured, were duly inscribed, and Juanita 
found herself, almost before she was aware, 
deposited safely in the carriage and shut up 
with her new-made husband, driving swiftly 
towards home. " Oh, that the rest were all as 
safely over," might have seemed the language 
of his eager, anxious eyes, as they were whirled 
homewards. 

The fact was, he dreaded the idea of the 
breakfast and all the consequent pubUcity 
more than he could express, and had made an 
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effort to persuade Juanita to set off at once 
from the church upon their journey. 

But that arrangement had been decidedly 
negatived, not only by Juanita, but by every 
one besides, so there was no help for it, and 
to Rosalands they must go. 

However, Henry D'Orville had made arrange- 
ments, at least in his own head, which, if they 
could be effectually carried out, would, in a 
great measure. reUeve hia mind of its present 
anxiety. 

" Juanita, my own dearest,'* he cried, 
caressingly folding his bride in his arms. " I 
have one other request to make; the last 
time, I promise, that I will worry you, by 
what must appear my selfish, unreasonable 

" What is it, Henry ?" ^he softly said, lift- 
ing up her beautiful eyes to his faceJ 

" Only that you will go at once into your 
own room, and not appear at the breakfast, 
nor, indeed, before the carriage comes to the 
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door ; I cannot bear that you should be ex** 
posed to the gaze of all these strange and 
curious eyes/* 

" Really, Harry, you are most strangely 
particular,'* Juanita replied, with impatient 
surprise, disengaging herself from his em- 
brace ; " you must remember they are not all 
strangers — some are connections and friends ; 
I have been as yet scarcely introduced to your 
own cousins — to one, I believe, not at all. 
No, really, I do not think that I can consent 
to that— it would seem so ridiculous — it would 
give offence/* 

"But you must, Nita you would not, I 

mean,*' he said, correcting his tone and manner, 
as he perceived the proud flush emanating from 
his bride's dark eyes, " you would not make me 
4M) soon miserable — refuse me my first married 
request ?'* 

" Well, we will see ; I certainly did think 
that it was the bride* a privilege to have her 
inclinations first consulted, whatever the wifes 
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may be ; but it will not do to arrive at home 
from the church quarrelling, or the bride-^ 
groom with such a face of woe/' 

They have retm^ned, the servants standing 
in the hall with congratulatory 6miles and 
curtseys to jeceive the bridal pair. Nita, 
after kindly acknowledging their greeting 
passed into her morning room. 

"What is this?" she said to her maid, 
who was there ready to remove her veil, 
perceiving a small table ready laid for refresh- 
ment. 

"Mr. D'Orville desired it, Miss — I mean 

" with a blush and apologetic smile, 

" Mrs. D'Omlle/' 

" Mrs. D'Orville Stanley," Juanita said, 
correcting her. 

" Mr. D'Orville said you and Miss D'Or- 
ville would probably take your limcheon here." 

"Mr. D'Orville is very kind; I am not so 
sure of that," a little haughtily. " Stay, is 
not that a carriage ? — Go and say I should 
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like to see Miss Stanley, or Mr. TowDsend, 
or both, directly they arrive." 

It was Miss Stanley, for to that title she 
had now attained undisputed right. 

She came bustling in as quickly as possible 
to see after the dejeuner^ and could scarcely 
attend to the bridegroom, who was ready to 
waylay and enlist her in his cause, nor to 
the maid's message from the bride. 

" Breakfast in her room with Blanche — yes, 
I think that would be very nice — ^poor, dear 
girl ! Go to her directly dear ! — dear ! yes, 
presently, tell Mr. Townsend when he comes 
in— oh, Blanche ! there's a good little woman, 
run to Nita and cheer her up till I come ; and, 
Henry," with smiling significance, "are you 
not going to see after your loife z'" 

Blanche went to her sister-in-law, who 
kissed her kindly, but was looking rather 
cold and abstracted. 

Carriage after carriage were now heard in 
quick succession rolling to the door, and 
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Mr. Townsend finally appeared. He affec- 
tionately folded his niece in his sturdy arms. 

" That fellow really did not give us time," 
he said, " for one kiss, he whirled you off so 
unmercifully. I will have my revenge now, and 
on that pretty bridesmaid there presently. Why, 
if he has not actualy come to look after me/' 

For Henry D'Orville had closely fcdlowed 
on his steps. 

*' But what's this for ?" looking at the 
covered table ; " you are coming to the break- 
fast, I hope ?" 

"I intended to do so, certainly," Juanita 
replied, a little coldly ; " but Henry, it seems, 
does not wish it." 

" By jingo ! young man, are you beginning 
to play the sultan already ? — ^That won't do 
at all — ^it can't be heard of. Why, no one 
has even had a look at her yet, and she's 
worth looking at; under that great big 
veil she might have been the pig-faced 
lady, and nobody the wiser. I wonder 
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you are not dying to exhibit her. You can't 
be afraid of any one now, surely, that the 
prize is safely shipped." 

Henry D'Orville, crimsoning to the tem- 
ples, answered rather sulkily, that he only 
wished her to do what was right and agree- 
able. He thought she would have been glad 
to escape the fatigue and trouble of the 
breakfast. " I am sure I should have been." 
* " Then let us go,*' Nita said, again smiling 
cheerfully; "Henry, will you not give me 
your arm ?" she added, affectionately ; " we 
will go round this way," approaching the 
window, which opened like the adjoining 
drawing-room to the ground, " and take the 
good people by surprise." 

" Stay, Nita, will you go like this ? without 
a shawl or veil?" he cried desperately, 
anxious, perhaps, to delay, if possible, the 
dreaded moment, or in some manner to eclipse 
the lustre of that beauty which never struck 
him so transecndently as at this moment, when 
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he could almost gladly have seen steal over 
her. 

With a slight gesture of impatience, Nita 
stepped back and suffered Blanche to re- 
arrange around her person the wedding veil ; 
an office so tastefully performed by the clever 
little handmaid, that it served only to set off 
to more advantage the noble beauty and 
radiant loveUness of that face and form, and 
then the trio stepped out upon the terrace. 

Mr. Townsend had preceded them, unaware 
of the delay, and was seen engaged in con- 
versation with another gentleman. 

It was Captain D'Orville, just returned from 
the church. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



That oppressiop of spirits which, from 
his return to England, but more particu- 
larly since brought into closer contact with 
strangers, and one he could not but feel 
an altered friend, Harry D'Orville had not 
been able to shake ofP, had now made him 
gladly avail himself of the injterval which 
ensued, to be absent for a time from the 
company, and wander out on the terrace 
alone. 
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There he was standing, leaning against a 
flower vase and looking admiringly down upon 
the garden, now in its bright autumnal beauty, 
when Mr. Townsend joined him. 

Yes, summer had succeeded the spring — 
but too late, and the autumn fruits — what 
would they be ? ' 

" Ah ! Captain D'Orville, you here ?" said 
the old gentleman. " Patience on a monu- 
ment, waiting for your luncheon, I suppose. 
Well, certainly weddings are sadly dull affairs 
for all parties but the chief actors themselves ; 
by the bye, it is your fault that you are not one 
of them — but we'll say no more of that, what 
is done cannot be undone — ^a man does not 
like to be married nolens volens^ and you had 
not seen her then, like that fortunate young 
dog who's cut you out, or I think you might 
have been tempted. That was, I believe, a 
case of being shot right through the heart, 
without one thought of the casette^ for that 
ril give him credit certainly, and now he 

T 2 
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wants to keep- her quite snug^ and not shew 
her at the breakfiE^t — ^but I wouldn't hear of 
it. He can't be afraid of you now, or any 
one else, I told him — but here they come — He 
has taken care to wrap her up again, by 
jingo !" 

These words strengthened in Harry D'Or- 
ville's mind that vague feeling of distrust 
which, from what he had heard and seen 
that morning, and the evening before, had 
been gathering painfully. The sound of the 
raised voices which had reached his ears from 
the window just before, were now in a measure 
explained. 

At Mr. Townsend's last exclamation he 
turned quickly round, and absolutely started. 
Beauty for which he was certainly unprepared, 
such as he fancied to have dreamt of, but 
never seen on earth, stared him in the face. 
He stood transfixed, and it was a moment or 
so before he recovered from it sufficiently 
to step forward and acknowledge the intro- 
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ductioa which his cousin, with agitated excite- 
ment, accomplished. When he did, however, 
it was with all his peculiar frankness and 
sweetness of manner, that, holding out his 
hand, he spoke a few words of congratula- 
tion. 

Juanita on her part had come forward some- 
what haughtily to meet him, with that proud 
Spanish look which so well became her — ^biit 
somehow, ere they reached one another, her 
eyes changed their expression — their haughty 
fearlessness, for one of sweet surprise and soft- 
ened bashfulness. 

Her large eyelids drooped as she placed her 
hand in the one extended to her, and when 
she spoke, it was in a tone of faltering emo- 
tion. 

^^ Come," said Mr. Townsend, and he took 
her arm to lead her onwards, " let us get in 
to meet these people before luncheon is 
announced."' 

Blanche walked by their side. 
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Harry D'Orville took his cousin by the arm, 
and with playful force retarded him. 

" Harry, Harry !" looking earnestly in hLs 
face, and speaking in tones of half-smiling, 
half-sorrowful reproach, ** what is this I see ? 
' Neither so good nor so hemMfid! Why, that 
man must, indeed, have been fastidious who 
would have vrished her more beautiful than 
she is — nay, have been scarcely human not to 
have been danled into taking the first for 
granted, after seeing her — nay,'' with a kind 
and soothing expression, as his listener en- 
deavoured, in conscious confusion, to stammer 
forth some excuse, ''I do not mean this 
as unkind reproach; — indeed, still more 
from my heart now, do I wish you the joy 
you can scarcely £bu1 to possess, and my 
only regret,'' he added, more gravely, *' must 
ever be that you had not at once tM me tie 

trwa:" 

He dropped his cousin's shrinking arm, 
TCsolving in his heart of hearts that these 
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should be the last words of rebuke he should 
ever hear from him. Then, for the first time, 
they perceived that the other party had been 
arrested in their progress also. 

Miss Eachd had met them with some dire 
communication respecting the breakfast, which 
her brother was inclined to dismiss with sum- 
mary contempt. But during the short dis- 
cussion, from which he was. not allowed so 
soon to escape, the bride had naturally turned 
uninterested to her bridegroom, whom she 
had supposed close at her side, and uninten- 
tionally overheard his cousin's words — seen 
all the conscious disturbance they had occa- 
sioned. 

" ^Neither so good nor so beautiful !' Did be 
tell you that ?" might have seemed the words 
issuing in scornful repetition from those 
curling lips — those flashing eyes. 

The cousins had been quick to read their 
meaning as they caught the expression of the 
face momentarily turned towards them. But 
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Mr. TowDsend again drew her impatiently 
on, and with her colour only a little raised, 
and her head more proudly erected — ^bashful- 
ness even forgotten in more excited emotion, 
she entoed hy the drawing-room window, 
and was soon surrounded by the congratula- 
tory company. Then almost immediately the 
i^edmer was announced. 

Some grandee of the party conducted the 
bride to table, and with the bridegroom at her 
side, went through the trying ordeal with all 
her wonted grace and ease of mien only pro- 
perly and becomingly subdued; whilst the 
bridegroom returned thanks for the henour 
done to. himself and his bride, in a speech 
which, allowing for the nervous excitement 
attendant on his situation, was very well 
accomplished, and applaudingly responded 
to. 

Nita sat with almost unnatural composure of 
countenance, and did not once raise her eyes, 
fixed upon the tablecloth; but when the 
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cousiD) Harry D'Orville, being called upon to 
propose the health of the bridesmaids, stood 
up and performed the office, adding a few 
feeling words more generally appropriate to 
the occasion, she fixed them upon him with 
an earnest, scrutinizing gaze, melting at last 
into a peculiar melancholy softness, which 
might well have puzzled those who had 
observed it. Other toasts followed. The 
bridegroom finally making a move, and the 
bride bidding fareweU to her guests, retired 
to change her dress, and take a private 
farewell of her relations. 

Near the hall-door, through which she 
passed on her uncle's arm towards the 
carriage, by the waiting bridegroom, stood 
Captain Henry D'Orville, to whom she had 
not yet said adieu. ^ 

Pausing, she held out her hand in token 
of fareweU. 

Taken by surprise by the marked manner, 
the pecuhar sweetness — something of apolo- 
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getic sadness with which the action was per- 
formed, it was responded to by Hany 
D'Orville with almost answering fervour. 

Happily, however, perhaps, it might have 
been for his present peace of mind, this 
impression of Nita was not the last she left 
upon him. 

"There, put her into the carriage," Mr. 
Townsend cried, when this little episode had 
been enacted. "I believe it is your office, 
properly speaking." So it was Harry D'Or- 
ville who handed her in accordingly. 

Then, almost pushed aside by the young 
husband, in his eager impatience to spring 
in by her side, he drew back, and was just 
in time before the parting sign was given, 
and the horses started forward on their way, 
to catch another expression of the bride's 
countenance as it turned upon his cousin. 

Nofc the troubled glance of joy — ^the fond, 
yet trembling happiness he might have rea- 
sonably expected, but one which struck him 
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more startlingly, perhaps, as contrasted with 
the one he himself had so lately received from 
her— the quick, lightning-like flash of supreme 
contempt. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



Mrs. Malapropos generally known axiom, 
''that it is as well to enter upon married 
life with a little aversion," may, in some 
rare instances, have chanced to be veri- 
fied. 

But contempt — could the severest, most 
blundering imaginist ever hope to realize 
the success of so very desperate an experi- 
ment? 

Harry D'Orville could not get that look out 
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of his mind ; one, too, which had not entirely 
escaped him on the terrace, and any feeUngs 
of a different nature which may have been 
excited within his breast respecting one he 
could not even pretend not to perceive had 
acted so double and dishonourable a part 
towards him, were absorbed in -a kind of 
startled pity and anxious concern on his 
account. 

" What, indeed,'' he thought, looking round 
on all the beauty and luxury of the future 
home and property of which his cousin had be- 
come the fortunate possessor, ** will be to you, 
poor Henry, all the advantages of the wealth 
and circumstance you have obtained, if the 
intense love and passionate admiration you 
evidently feel for the beautiful creature you 
have made your wife, meet with no better 
return ?" 

But that look, if it were really to be taken 
as expressive of the feelings which his bride 
entertained towards him ! 
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How had all this oome to pass ? 

" Why marry Fohrio and not love him ?" 

" Oh, Harry ! Harry !" he meditated, with 
sorrowful rather than angry reproach, ** when 

were subterfuge and deceit ever known to 
bear but bitter fruit ?^ 

It would not be true to nature in any point 
of view did we say that Hany D'QrviUe, 
disinterested, unselfish as he really was, did 
not, as he walked and rode around Roselands, 
and explored its beauties, its broad lands, 
of which now his young cousin was the lord 
and master, this splendid English country 
place, with all its accessories to enjoyment, 
in his inner man feel some pangs of many- 
mingled sensations, regret there was amongst 
them — we must allow, and, to say the truth, 
a provoked feeling against himself, and 
that morbid feeling of false pride, which had 
caused him to reject the happy fate which 
seemed to have been marked out for him. He 
was punished already by the self-reproach which 
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now oppressed his conscience, for certainly he 
had been wanting in regard to his own worldly 
interest; and there arose, too, often before 
his imagination the vision of that lovely crea- 
ture, who would have been the presiding 
genius of this fair scene, the richest gift of all. 
But these were transitory emotions. Harry 
D'Orville, ever since he had acquired reason 
to regulate his motives, had practised in an 
eminent degree the virtue of self-abnegation ; 
and although as a man he felt as a man, 
it was as a Christian man that he controlled 
his thoughts and feelings ; and after the 
first pang of but natural painful regret had 
passed away, when for the first time he 
could fuUy estimate what might have been^ 
he cast off with a firm will for ever what 

« 

he considered a most unworthy feeling, and 
girded up his mind to act for the future 
with as much oblivion to the past as was 
possible, and as if no such bUssful prospect 
had ever been in store for him, as that 
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which, alas ! he had so unfortunately neg- 
lected. 



The cousins and young sister of the bride- 
groom had received pressing invitations to 
prolong their stay at Roselands as long as it 
was agreeable and convenient to them ; but 
as Mr. Townsend was called away upon busi- 
ness, and Miss Stanley was shortly after- 
wards to set out on a tour of visits to a 
friend from whom her long office of guardian- 
ship had kept her separate, and also wonder- 
fid housewifery arrangements of house-clean- 

iug Blanche discovered in prospect before her 
departure. 

The trio only remained two days longer, 
(luring which time some of the lions of the 
neighbourhood were visited, and at the end of 
(!iat time Harry D'Orville accompanied his 
cousins to Mansfield Park; Mr. Fortescue 
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having sent his nephew very pressing invita- 
tions to make his house his head quarters 
during the time he remained in England ; and 
however little inclined to take advantage of 
this oflFer to any great extent, Harry D'Orville 
thought it right to seize this early opportunity 
of paying his relations this mark of respect. 
He was received with much kindness by Mr. 
Eortescue, and great affability by the rest of 
the party. 

Indeed, in the attention bestowed upon 
him, there was a marked difference to the 
reception his cousin had reported to have met 
with. But whether this was owing to any 
inherent superiority on his part, or that during 
the few last months the D'Orville star had 
risen in the ascendant, he did not trouble 
himself to inquire. 

Without any vanity, he could not but per- 
ceive that he was considered no shght acqui- 
sition to the party assembled at the Park, and 
the most lively regret and dissatisfaction were 

VOL. I. V 
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expressed when, before the end of ten days, 
he announced the necessity of repairing to 
London on business. 

Of course the wedding, and the bride in 
particular, had been the theme of much curious 
interest and inquiry. 

Robert Fortescue gave a glowing descrip- 
tion of the beauty of the latter, and more than 
ever excited general wonder and admiration at 
their young cousin's " good luck." 

" Well, really, I never supposed she could 
be anything so superior, considering the bornee 
education she must have received, scarcely 
ever actually in London," remarked Lady 
Mulcaster. 

" Just the reason why she should be some- 
thing superior," exclaimed her son ; " I don't 
see much good London does to girls, either as 
regards mind or body. When I marry, it 
shall be to some one who does not know Hyde 
Park from Smithfield Market." 

"Nonsense, Mulcaster!" exclaimed Lady 
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Mulcaster ; ** how little you know about such 
matters." 

The Countess had more than one fair 
habituee of those aristocratic precincts on her 
list as the future Lady Mulcaster. 

" I confess," said Robert Fortescue, coming 
with ready alacrity to his noble step-mother's 
relief " that this particular lady seems one in 
a thousand — a non pareil, such as is seldom 
produced oat of that class — ^I mean, country- 
bred young ladies ; but, as my father says, 
Mrs. Stanley was a very superior person, and 
her beauty certainly is of an unusual kind. I 
suppose she has to thank her Spanish mother 
for that." 

"Is she very Spanish-looking?" inquired 
Lady Mulcaster. 

" Well, she has neither the Spanish stature, 
for she is tall, nor the olive tint, hers 
having more of the purity and freshness 
of an EngUshwoman, but in all other 
respects most certainly I should say," he 

u 2 
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continued, '' that she possesses the best points 
of each." 

"Come, Fortescue, if you were not the 
most precise of mortals, I should say you 
were blarneying to excite one's envy," said the 
noble half-brother. "D'Orville, do you con- 
firm all this high colouring ?" 

" Most certainly," D'Orville answered, with 
a smile ; ** 1 can only say, that of all her per- 
fections, only the half have been described to 
you. By-the-bye," continued the thought- 
less young earl, "you take all this devilish 
coolly, D'Orville ; if that sly dog, Henry, told 
us right, it was originally intended that a 
certain Captain D'Orville should be the happy 
aspirant ; how did you suflFer yourself to be 
cut out ?" 

" There was no cutting out in the case, that 
I am aware of," D'Orville answered, but with 
that shade of severe gravity with which some 
have the power of putting down at once any 
impertinent or indiscreet personal attack ; and 
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even Lord Mulcaster was impressed by the ad- 
visability of letting so delicate a subject drop. 



" Business ! yes, he had business, and he 
proceeded at once to London, but it was busi- 
ness that required but a few hours for its 
transaction. His real cause for quitting Mans- 
field Park, was a letter of a more anxious and 
particular nature, calling him elsewhere on a 
very different errand." 

It was from his bridegroom cousin, and ran 
as follows : 

" My dear Henrt, 
" You will be surprised when you find that 
my first letter after my marriage is to tell you 
that I am miserable, and that I want you to 
come to me immediately^ that you may give 
me what you have ever done hitherto in every 
emergency, comfort and advice ; for I know 
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your generous nature, and if in any respect 
yoa ha?e reason to consider I have done wrong 
or acted deceitfully, yoa will foi^ve and com- 
passionate the weakness which rendered me 
incapable of resisting the temptation which 
alone could have prompted such, I fear, you 
must call it, most dishonourable conduct, for 
such, alas ! I can but own it has been. The 
deed, however, is done; and when you see 
how fully it has been already punished by the 
wretchedness I am now enduring, you will 
pity rather than continue to feel any angry 
feelings against me. 

^ Do not say a word to any one, but come, 
I entreat you, vrithout delay. 
" Tour affectionate 

" Henry D'Orville Stanley." 

This mysterious i^peal naturally excited 
much anxiety in Captain D'Orville's mind; 
and though naturally reluctant to intrude so 
soon upon the bridal pair, he lost no time in 
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London, but took an early train to Devon- 
shire, where, a few miles from Dartmouth, was 
situated the picturesque little retreat pur- 
chased by Juanita's father, but which, until 
lately, had been inhabited by a maiden aunt^ 
now dead. 
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